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MY STRUGGLE TOWARD THE LIGHT. 


By HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS, 






Y OWN conversion toward the 
Catholic Faith began some 
twenty years ago, when, at 
the age of twelve, Almighty 
God became an actuality 
to me, and vague, unutter- 
able yearnings filled my 
soul. 

But it was not until July 
of last year that, having at 
one swift stroke cut myself loose from the 
associations of my whole previous life, I ad- 
dressed myself to the practical question of 
seeking admission to the Church of God. 

Surely, it will be surmised, the barriers 
to belief must in my case have been well- 
nigh insurmountable; there must have been 
some very obdurate form of prejudice, or 
circumstances, of peculiarly impenetrable 
Protestantism. Not at all. What are the facts? 

My mother—may her soul rest in Christ!—was a Catholic. 
My baptism was in the venerable Catholic cathedral of San- 
tiago de Cuba. My earliest associations, while almost at once 
becoming Protestant (through unavoidable circumstances), were 
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never such as to create or foster any prejudice in my child 
mind against my mother’s religion. 

On the contrary, I have distinct recollection of rosaries, 
medals, and holy pictures in our home—especially of the many 
splendid Madonnas which hung in the room adjoining my 
mother’s, which was where whatever child was ailing always 
slept. 

In addition to these purely external facts was the, of course, 
infinitely more important one of my own natural tendency to 
dwell (sometimes abnormally) upon the supernatural, the sacra- 
mental, the mystical, the old. 

At twelve or thirteen years of age I would have certainly 
become a Catholic—perhaps eventually a priest—had not the 
influence of those who lovingly were caring for me tended so 
strongly in the opposite direction. 

My parents had both died. I was at school in Baltimore. 
It was that critical and most pathetic hour with me when a 
boy wakes to find himself a mystery set in the midst of 
mystery. At that hour, then, God rose like a morning into my 
conscious life. 

How well I remember the instinctive way in which immedi- 
ately I turned to the as yet indefinite, but none the less 
unspeakably alluring, explanation of life which the Catholic 
Church seemed to promise me! 

I used to steal into the great dim churches clandestinely. 
The tabernacle with its Awful Presence was my home, my 
refuge. The old cathedral; the quaint old palace of the arch- 
bishop; the high-walled gardens of the Sulpician Seminary, into 
whose quiet shades I used to peer so furtively through a little 
postern-gate—all this comes back to me to-day,‘and I am sure 
that, like the child in Wordsworth’s greatest sonnet, I lay 


« ,. . . in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
Gop being with me, tho’ we knew it not.” 


And yet twenty long years were destined to intervene 
between that boy’s first surreptitious, longing looks through the 
little gate and his final admission into the peace within, by one 
of the good fathers in the great Oratory at Brompton far 
away. 

Obstacles there are, God knows—innumerable, subtle, un- 
classifiable, peculiar to each soul—which must be dealt with 
every time de novo, specially. But at the same time it is en- 
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tirely possible to study, possibly to formulate, the gerferal 
question of the reception and rejection of the truth by men. 

How to present this truth to those who hold it not is rap- 
idly becoming the church’s vital problem. A father of the com- 
munity of St. Paul the Apostle has very recently begun the 
simplest sort of work in this direction, by nothing more nor 
less than doing what any one must do who would dispose of 
anything worth having—namely, by simply going about from 
place to place where men and women live, and /e//ing them 
about it. : 

And, then, there is on every hand a wide-spread interest 
springing up, quite frequently absurd enough and nothing more 
than the result of mere newspaper “scare”; but howsoever 
brought about, so it be zwzerest, it must result in the discussion 
of the church’s aims, and end in the diffusion of some know- 
ledge. 

In view of these conditions, it is entirely natural to find the 
writers from the church’s view-point studying the underlying 
question of the existing obstacles (not the theoretical ones which 
“should exist’) to the acceptance by our fifty million fellow- 
citizens of the old truth. 

As a humble contribution to this study I gladly accede to 
the request of the Reverend the Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, that I write what I deem to be a few of the true 
obstacles which have barred the way to light in my own case. 
and which I know to be effectual for evil in the lives of 
others. 

First of all, then, I venture to deny that to any very num- 
erous class of minds a chief, or even an appreciable, barrier 
lies in the large demand which the Catholic religion makes 
upon faith regarded as an elemental function or factor of the 
soul, 

On the contrary, I believe that to-day the mightiest influ- 
ence of the church is just her sublime up-lift into the super- 
natural; precisely as the manifest weakness which threatens the 
Protestant doctrinal systems with disintegration is that spirit of 
“rationalism” (?) which would reduce revelation to a deduction 
from material data, and find in chemistry a quite sufficient 
explanation for the whole emotional and intellectual phenomena 
of the human soul. 

But, while the critics are exploding one after another the 
sublime explanations and profound solaces afforded by the re- 
vealed truth, men go on loving, and suffering, and hoping, and 
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sinning, and striving, and will stretch eager hands as of old for 
the faith, so it be preached as of old. 

Not many are kept out of the church by reason of the num- 
ber or the nature of the things which they would be required 
to deleve. 

Again, one who has had to deal with the spiritual probiems 
of earnest men and women cannot fully agree with some Catholic 
writers who hold that the doctrinal systems of our friends in 
the various denominations operate against the acceptance of the 
church’s dogmas. 

Quite the reverse. In the first place, not one layman in a 
thousand among them knows or cares about those original de- 
partures from Catholic theology which crystallized into the sev- 
eral Protestant systems, and for which their stout old forefathers 
fought tooth and nail in the good old times when your very 
costermonger was ready to prove 


“« ,. . . his doctrine orthodox 


By apostolic blows and knocks! 


In these days the average man carries not enough doctrine 
of any sort about him to make much difference one way or the 
other. 

Indeed, where there is specific doctrinal disturbance among 
the denominations it now generally transpires that the ‘‘ move- 
ment,” of whatever kind, has resulted in some distinct advance 
—or is it retreat?—in a Catholic direction! 

Nor is reference intended here to the “ Oxford movement” 
among the Episcopalians, which, of course, is essentially and ex- 
plicitly Catholic. I mean here to point out such evidences of 
a retrograde tendency which the very “rationalizing” move- 
ments in the Presbyterian and other churches afford. 

The movements resemble riots, it is true; but when the smoke 
and dust clear away it takes no very keen eye to discover that 
the very ‘“‘arch-heretic”’ of the moment has unearthed before 
his bewildered co-religionists some jewel of the old and buried 
faith. 

Not to dwell too long at this point, look merely at the Cath- 
olic doctrines of “prayers for the dead,” and of a purgatorial 
preparation of the soul after death, which truths have become 
widely known and generally accepted since the recent turmoil 
caused by the “new-fangled” teachings of a well-known Pres- 
byterian divine. 
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It would seem, therefore, that Catholic truth is not now con- 
fronted, in the minds of average American laymen, by any in- 
imical formulation of contrary doctrines. 

The gist of the matter may be put into the brief question 
which is implied in the common attitude of men around us, 
namely: ‘Why should I become a Catholic?” 

It will be observed that this carries the question over from 
a negative philosophy (as was Protestantism originally) to a posi- 
tive; and that it throws the burden of proof upon the shoul- 
ders of the Catholic missionary—where it was in the beginning 
and is likely to remain while he continues to be a missionary. 

A moment’s reflection will show the immense meaning of 
this change of front on the part of the enemy—our friends. 

Who, indeed, can measure all ‘that is implied in the fact that, 
for the first time in history—and this, too, in a field like Ameri- 
ca—the church finds herself more the object of indifference than 
of organized and bitter opposition ? 

The steps from ignorant indifference to receptivity, and from 
receptivity to inquiry, and from inquiry to acceptance, are in- 
deed long ones and perhaps still in the distant future; but who 
will deny that the longest step, namely, that from prejudice, has 
been taken ? 

Outside of discredited organizations like the hysterical A. P. 
A., it is now not easy to find people who indulge in the old 
“ Know-nothing”’ phrases. 

No; beyond the implied question, “Why should I?” your 
average American of to-day would have no very radical objec- 
tion to entering the church himself. 

To the Catholic, of course, such a flippant and naive ques- 
tion seems to verge upon blasphemy ; it grates as did the ques- 
tions of the Jews: “Is not this the carpenter?” ‘“ Have any 
of the rulers believed on him?” “Let us hear; what does this 
fellow say?” But it was upon the answer which the apostles 
had to give to just such questions that, let us remember, their 
success rested, humanly considered. 

Here, in the midst of our American life, so commercial, so 
animal, so sensible, so strong, and so lovable withal, is a society 
—one of a dozen or more—calling itself the church. It is ap- 
parently largely made up of foreigners. It is called bad names 
by the pulpit and the (fossil remains found in the) press. Histo- 
rians (?—but still called the “standard”’) prove this society to 
have worked all manner of evil. 

The magazine oracles say that it is behind the times, un- 
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American, opposed to science and freedom; that it forbids the 
reading of Holy Scripture; encourages false, sneaking, under- 
hand ways; has funny, mysterious services, which nobody un- 
derstands; and glories generally in mummery, medizvalism, and 
—dirt ! 

If that is the conception which our fellow-citizen has—if, in 
fact, it is just that which he means when he asks, “ Why should 
I be a Catholic?”—then it would seem the part of wisdom, no 
less than of that divine prudence which should characterize our 
effort, to face the facts without any the least touch of “ touchi- 
ness ’"—provided always that what we really are after is to over- 
come the real, specific obstacles which lie before this actual man, 
here and now. 

I am emphatic. I have reason to be. More than one very 
serious effort was made to remove from my own mind odjections 
that were not there—objections, in fact, which I had never heard 
of until told of them by my zealous Catholic friends! 

One little treatise sent me is a complete catena of objections 
raised against the truth by the keenest of all the non-Catholic 
writers. The treatise, of course, demolishes every one of them, 
but incidentally it supplies the would-be convert with such a 
string of sophistical objections as must delay, if not prevent, 
his conversion! 

Between ourselves, the human heart is tired and adrift and 
faithless. The simplest telling of the fact that Jesus Christ is 
tabernacled among us will suffice. He, being lifted up, will 
draw men to himself. 

My experience as an Episcopalian ritualistic “priest” leads 
me to the positive conviction that souls may remain in a con- 
dition of unrest (and this, moreover, with strong Catholic de- 
votion) without one thought of the Catholic Church as a possible 
refuge. 

The “Greek Church,” of which Anglicans talk so much and 
know so little, notwithstanding its distance from us, its oriental- 
ism, and its unadaptability, does sometimes flit across the mind 
as a possible refuge (in theory) from the Episcopal Babel; but 
to the glorious Western Church of Rome, with all her superb 
healthiness of growth, and her American success and practical- 
ity, thousands of minds never turn. 

They are absolutely in ignorance of the church—an igno- 
rance which the good parish priest who has no time to do 
more than look after his people, and who never did any seek- 
ing-out, has no right to call “ zavincidle.” 
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To a layman it does seem that the times are ripe for the 
ministrations of “ preaching friars,” who, not being absorbed 
by the business of building churches and schools, and not being 
taken up with looking after the Catholics who come pouring 
into our ports, shall go out into “the market-place” (which in 
plain “ American” means Cooper Union, or any kind of place 
that is zo¢ a church) and preach. 

But within the number of our friends, the Episcopalians, 
there is a very small number of intelligent students of ecclesi- 
astical history well versed in Catholic dogma, and withal de- 
vout and earnest souls who do what is far better than merely 
imitate Catholic ritual, and that is, lead lives of self-sacrifice in 
the maintenance and propagation of the principles of Catholic 
living. 

It must remain among my own inestimable privileges that 
for so many years I was thrown among men, lay and cleric, 
who, for the faith that was in them, manfully opposed the irre- 
verence, the Erastianism, the coldness of Protestant Episcopa- 
lianism, restoring Catholic practices, Catholic zeal, Catholic self- 
denial—not infrequently in the face of every dictate of selfish: 
prudence, and at the risk of earthly loss and contumely. 

To these men “ Rome”’ is neither the terra incognita nor the 
“Scarlet Woman” which she is to the vulgar and ignorant 
Protestant. 

No; secretly, and sometimes openly, Rome is a source of 
comfort and of reassurance to these good men at moments of 
unusual uneasiness, as when some blatant heretic is made a 
bishop, or when some wealthy senior warden brow-beats a 
bishop into suppressing a zealous priest. 

The changeless Faith—the imperishable security of Rome, 
are comforting thoughts at such times. 

Here and there some dried-up doctrinaire, some little clique 
of “ Miss Nancy” theorizers, gets up new anti-Catholic grounds— 
like the little “school” of divines that recently discovered that 
the XXXIX. Articles are not anti-Roman at all, and that there- 
fore the twinges of conscience experienced by ritualists be- 
cause of them were wholly unnecessary ! 

This is delicious to one who, like the writer, can remember 
his own seminary days upon which those same blessed Articles— 
“the forty stripes save one,” as we irreverently styled them— 
cast such a shadow of anxious questioning and heart-sinking! 

But the great body of “Anglo-Catholics” are at bottom 
so disgusted by the state of affairs outside of Rome that they 
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are generally anxious mot fo believe what they hear are the sins 
and failings of “ Rome.” 

Given a “rotten Rome,” and where is there on earth a 
church keeping the faith, they ask themselves. 

In one parish where I was invited to preach, the clergy 
told me that it was their rule never to have anything said against 
Rome in their pulpit. I conformed! 

One hears that ritualists are the last people to become con- 
verts; but nine out of ten converts from Episcopalianism were 
ritualists. And what more natural? They know more about 
the truth: the time comes when the absurd inconsistency of 
their position dawns upon them; their quibble of “Catholic, not 
Roman Catholic,” shrivels up under the burning rays of divine 
truth; and like a child coming home, they slip into their place 
in the Eternal Father’s Family. 

In conclusion, it may be said, therefore, that so conditions 
confront the church: 1. A wide-spread ignorance that is not only 
not “zuvincible,” but that is not even sufficiently interested to 
“fight back” at all; 2. An ever-deepening knowledge of Catho- 
‘lic Truth deterred by the flimsiest theories from confessing its 
own inconsistency and a return to the Mother. 

It is not for us to even indicate the remedy. To this, as to 
all questions, the church, “mighty as an army with banners,” 
will address herself. ‘GOD is in the midst of her; . . . GoD 
shall help her, and that right early.” 





In A CITY OF THE CLOUDS. 


IN A CITY OF THE CLOUDS. 
By F. M. EDSELAS. 

The Land of Pizarro and the Incas. 
AREQUIPA, PERU. 


% ND so I am really here, some eight thousand or 

ten thousand feet nearer the sky than when in 

San Francisco, less than a year ago. They tell 

me I’m fast becoming a Peruvian—ergo, a 

Spaniard. That may be, as I’m blest. with a 

more elastic nature than many others. You know there are some 

things—and people too—that never fit into any mould except 

the individual one in which they were first cast. However, this 

hardly seems the best way to get along with people and cir- 

cumstances, so often at swords’ points. Verily, I believe it best 

to be like the Frenchman, whose first idea of the English 

language was caught from our familiar expression—A// right. 

Hearing it at every turn, he concluded the Americans must be 

the most, affable and agreeable people in the world; whereupon 

he at once adopted A// right as his watchword, and passport as 

well, for life. It proved such an ofen sesame to all hearts and 

homes that I resolved “to go and do likewise,” and indeed it 
has helped me through many a mishap in my new life. 

But how did all this come about? The whole thing seems 
like a dream, or the work of some fairy goddess. Yet, no, 
there’s too much hard reality about it for anything of that 
kind. Here are the solid facts. 

The traditional wolf, that now more than ever is making 
tracks through our own and other lands, had never even cast 
his shadow over our prosperous home; but in the dawn of the 
‘90s he came in the train of sickness and business depressions, 
clamoring loudly at the door for admittance. Forcing an en- 
trance, he remained long enough to sap all resources for the 
needs of father, mother, and eight children. Facing the inevit- 
able, a family council was held, which resulted in taking the 
three eldest from school, as a relief corps for father and mother 
helpless on beds of suffering. 
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But good fortune—nay, rather kind Providence—came to 
our rescue. The message of our trouble had crossed the conti- 
nent, reaching the ears, and better still, the hearts and pocket 
of Aunt Prue and Uncle Nolos> The latter was the head and 
moving spirit of a scientific expedition stationed for a time in 
Peru. A return despatch from headquarters at one of our lead- 
ing Eastern colleges, where my uncle and aunt with their son 
were summering by way of furlough, gave promise of prompt 
relief, followed by a letter brimful of loving sympathy, empha- 
sized by a substantial bank check. And, best of all to me, was 
the offer of taking entire charge of Pau/, the eldest, as I had a 
fashion of dubbing myself, by way of identification, as my 
sister Paula with some half-dozen cousins, more or less, rejoicing 
in the names of Pauline, Paulus, Paulette, and sundry other 
variations of the original, might otherwise have become merged 
into my personality, or even worse, I into theirs. 

“Send him at once,” so the letter ran, “to Panama in time 
to meet us there for the steamer sailing February 9.” 

The joyous news seemed past belief; but soon realizing facts, 
materfamilias, with even more than her usual share of woman’s 
tact, rallied strength sufficient to make the needed wardrobe 
presentable, and on the memorable January 25, 1893, I, Master 
Paul, spite of a big lump in my throat, said the final good-by, 
and was soon afloat, steaming out of the Golden Gate. No 
shipwrecks, or land or water sharks, marred our two weeks’ trip 
to Panama. 


CATCHING A DEVIL-FISH. 


The only incident worth noting was the sighting of an octo- 
pus, or devil-fish, as it is usually called. Such a specimen was 
not to be missed, if catchable. One of the ship’s crew, an old 
salt, having already made the acquaintance of these terrible 
cuttle-fish, was allowed to go with two or three others in search 
of the game. A boat being lowered with the needed tackle, I 
carefully watched proceedings from the ship’s prow. Being at 
the entrance of Panama Bay, the boat headed towards a line of 
rocks, where the octopus often watches for prey. A headless 
barrel is fastened to the bottom of the boat, so as to sink 
while upright half way in the water. One of the sailors, then 
looking down in the barrel, can see distinctly whatever is 
beneath. Soon the signal came that an octopus had been 
sighted. By means of a pulley, through which a sounding-line 
was passed, having a large piece of white ducking at the end, 
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to the fish was soon attracted simply by moving the cloth, which 
ti- it took for a bait, catching it fiercely with those long, terrible 
et arms, which was all the sailors wanted, for at once they grap- 
id pled the rope with all their strength, hauling in hand-over-hand 
in the devil-fish dangling at the end. You need not fear that he 
d- will drop off, for once he has seized an object, he would sooner 
n submit to the loss of his arms than yield the prey. “To make 
ot assurance doubly sure,” long sticks and hooks were held out, 
a- which he readily grasped, and is soon squirming on deck, but 
iS quickly despatched with a few strokes of the axe. 
a This specimen was less than medium size, measuring about 
y six feet from head to tail, and twenty from tip to tip of 
g tentacles; yet this was more than I would care to face in its 
r native element. You would say it was well named had you 
d seen those terrible, staring eyes rolling round, big as young 
saucers, and looking as if the evil one himself were behind 
e them. The hooked jaws, similar to those of an eagle, only ever 





so much larger, increase still more and more your fear, making 
the blood chill and hair stand on end. The eight long, jointed 
arms, squirming in all directions for the prey that is doomed if 
once caught, are furnished with rows of suction-discs that give 
the creature its death-grip, sure and certain. 

Knowing such an opportunity would not probably be mine 
again, I studied the monster well, making a sketch which, with 
some shots of the camera, is carefully preserved. 

Two days later we entered Panama harbor, February 10, 
just in time to see another steamer bear away Uncle Nolos and 
his party as we cast anchor. So there I was adrift, well-nigh 
stranded; but remembering that Garfield says: ‘‘ Nothing bet- 
ter can happen to a young man than to be thrown overboard 
and made to battle with waves and currents till he makes his 
own safe harbor,” I took heart and, looking upon myself as 
one of these fortunate individuals, determined to turn my 
“seeming ill into good,” and await patiently for the next 
steamer, due a week later. 
























PANAMA AND THE CANAL, 





Going ashore in a boat and looking around for quarters, 
found all I needed at the Gran Hotel Central, opposite the 
plaza and cathedral. The captain of our steamer kindly gave 
me a note of introduction to Mr. Adamson, the American con- 
sul. On my way to the consulate, all at once I recalled the 
promise my father had asked of me on leaving home, which 
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included three important things: that I would never contract 
a debt; would not play the dude; and consequently remember 
that, being the son of a gentleman, I would never be anything 
else, whether I stood in overalls and brogans, or in broadcloth 
and kid boots. 

Though determined now to redeem my promise, I had some 
misgivings as to the reception such a dignitary as a consul 
would grant—perhaps take me for a tramp or something 
worse, even though armed with the captain’s note. But far 
otherwise, for Mr. Adamson received me most kindly, showed 
many attentions, with a free invitation to the consulate at any 
time. On my second visit I asked so many questions about 
Panama and the Canal—that was to be—suppose he hadn’t time 
to answer them all, so turned me over to his secretary’s 
brother, a lad about my own age of sixteen years. He proved 
very chummy, and together we rambled over the town or city, 
whichever it may be, a half-and-half sort of a place, that looks 
as if it wanted to and couldn’t. Rather think the canal busi- 
ness has done the mischief. Lesseps was, of course, a great 
engineer, else Suez wouldn’t be Suez to-day, but he wasn’t so 
smart that others couldn’t beat him in a trade; he knew more 
about planning a canal than keeping track of the funds to 
run it. 

Going to the Panama side of the works, there were immense 
piles of tremendous machinery, all rusting and going to waste. 
If those who thus stole the future nest-eggs of the poor could be 
made to work until they had paid back every cent, there would 
be a little hope for the losers; but somehow lawyers and jailers 
do not work on that plan. But if I “live and do well,” as 
grandfather says, I will try to right some of these terrible 
wrongs. We also visited the great cemetery, where are thou- 
sands of mounds with no headstones to identify them. So 
many workmen on the canal died of yellow-fever that little 
care could be given them. Too often the uncoffined body was 
thrown into a shallow trench, while a little quick-lime completed 
the work. 

My week’s delay at Panama proved a pleasant mishap, and 
with another lump, somewhat smaller than the other, rising in 
my larynx, I waved adieus to my good friends from the deck 
of the Chilian Company's steamship Mapocha, on Friday, 
February 17, being registered for Mollendo, the nearest port to 
Arequipa. It hardly paid to go ashore at the small places 
where we stopped now and then, each being typical of all the 
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rest. Banks, business houses, hotels, and everything, seemed 
stricken with paralysis. As the Italians say, there is nothing 
more injurious to health, and more beneficial to sickness, than 
perspiration; it may have been fear of the former that caused 
the spring-fever to pervade these sleepy towns and villages. At 
all events, it would be hard to tell what kept life in any of 


them. 
CALLAO. 


At length we steamed into Callao, the seaport of Lima, and 
of Peru as well. Three days’ delay gave time for a glimpse of 
the city and harbor, both very fine. Took a train for the capi- 
tal seven miles distant, where I had the good fortune to meet 
Professor Schaberle, of the Lick Observatory. He was on his 
way to Carazel Bajo, in Chili, to make observations on the 
eclipse of the sun. Knowing of my Uncle Nolos, and learning 
my destination, he was more than kind, and together we took 
in Lima, visiting among other places an old convent which 
covered two or three blocks. A gray-haired porter quite unwill- 
ingly did the honors, but the place seemed rather gloomy than 
attractive. Making our visit as brief as possible, we took a 
tramway to the end of the line. As it was fair-time, went to 
the Gran Palace Exposicion, which indeed was grand but in 
name. Some mummies and skulls from Pacha and Carnac were 
the only things worth a look. 

The heat was so great we were glad again to catch the cool 
breezes of Callao. After supper, went around the port with the 
captain; but here again were traces of that spring-fever seem- 
ingly chronic with all tropical people. Went into a shop for 
some fruit, so fine that even ’Frisco can’t beat it, but it must 
have been half an hour before our little order was filled. They 
haggled about the price, then couldn’t make the change; but 
why, didn’t know till the head man came to the rescue and 
counted out the few cents due us. 


ON THE ROAD TO AREQUIPA. 


Wednesday, March 1, found us ex route for Mollendo, where 
three days later I went ashore in a small. boat, got my baggage 
checked and a ticket for Arequipa, leaving on the II A.M. train 
‘for the terminus of my journey. The change was delightful 
from a five weeks’ sail to the rushing train, with only a few 
hours between me and my dear friends. 

If I could only picture right here the charming views that 
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doubly paid me for the monotony of the late sea voyage, each 
one constantly changing for another still more wonderful; but 
a few pen-strokes must answer for the artist’s brush. Our train 
skirted the shore for some five or six miles; then, turning sharp- 
ly to the left, we ran through mountain gorges and over cafions 
that almost took away my breath as I thought of the fearful 
risks taken to make that railway possible. I had the best 
of chances to see everything, for becoming acquainted with the 
engineer, as we stopped at a station, he invited me to ride with 
him on the engine. This was all I wanted. Fortunately for me 
he was an Englishman, for I had not yet learned to speak 
Spanish. 

After climbing the mountains for an hour, we came to a bar- 
ren plain forty miles long and covered with sand dunes, or 
mounds, thrown up by the wind—a curious sight indeed. The 
train moved slowly for a train, giving us three hours to cross 
the plain. Then came more mountains and still grander scenery. 
From our dizzy height we looked down hundreds of feet upon 
a river that seemed only a winding silver thread. Rocks were 
piled upon rocks, mountains capped by still higher elevations, 
rippling, babbling streamlets dancing in mad frolic over rock- 
ribbed cafions; then here and there, in rich profusion, were 
some of our rarest flowers, roses, lupins, heliotropes, and fuchsias 
massed in artistic beauty that only nature, the great landscape- 
gardener, can match; and over all the soft, hazy atmosphere 
served as the daintiest, most delicate veiling; thus were added 
the last touches to a picture that I have recalled a hundred 
times since. Passing through tunnels, we ran up an elevation of 
ten thousand feet, then descended to a beautiful green valley, 
glistening like a rare emerald gem; then, after another hour’s 
run, our train pulled up before the station at 6:30, and I was 
in Arequipa, greeted by a welcome from Uncle Nolos and 
friends that will never be forgotten. 

Boarding a tram-car for another Gran Hotel Central, I 
soon met Aunt Prue, looking just as when she left us five years 
before in California. Chatting about home friends, and taking 
a supper that, I fear, shocked all at table, filled up the time 
until I was glad to turn in for the night. 

Those in charge of the observatory not having yet vacated 
their quarters, we remained at the hotel for a month. This 
gave me an opportunity to go around the city of some thirty 
thousand inhabitants. Certainly it must be the most religious 
town in South America, for it numbers thirty churches besides 
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the grand cathedral, covering a square and situated at one end 
of the plaza. The interior is magnificent. The altar alone is 
valued at $50,000, and no wonder, being of the finest marble 
inlaid with gold and silver; the pulpit is another gem of art, 
worth about $30,000; while the whole structure represents an 
outlay of at least $5,000,000. 


A GREAT PROCESSION. 


The procession on Good Friday differed from any I had ever 
seen. The Peruvians, once so advanced in art and science, 
judging by the wonderful ruins of ancient cities, now, with few 
exceptions, seem to have the shell of civilization hardly cracked, 
hence their queer fancies in religious matters and other things 
as well. 

The signal for the procession was given by a boy rattling 
pieces of iron fastened to a board, as, of course, no bells are 
heard until the Sanctus on Holy Saturday. We all hastened to 
the balcony to view a scene never witnessed in the United 
States. 

Three priests, vested, were at the head, followed by men 
bearing on their shoulders a heavy cross with the inscription 
I. N. R. I. On either side were little children in gay costumes, 
with unlighted candles. Between each division were marshals 
and men with green candles for distribution. Following the 
first division came twelve men bearing an image of our Saviour. 
I think eleven would have been better, since Judas could not 
then be one of the disciples. Ladies, robed in black, formed 
the guard of honor, and scattered rose-leaves on the way. 
Masters of ceremonies, in fine gold-laced clothes, closed this 
division. Lines of men on one side and ladies on the other, 
bearing lighted candles, attended another figure of our Lord 
on a glass bier, borne by two officers of the army and twelve 
soldiers in full uniform, with arms reversed. Then came twelve 
of the most prominent citizens of Arequipa, in full-dress suits; 
they were the city officials, prefect, judges, and senators. Show- 
ers of roses were scattered over the figure of Christ, and as 
they passed the houses of the better class baskets of the most 
beautiful flowers, on the ends of long poles, were emptied over 
the streets in honor of the Crucified. A bishop or archbishop 
must have led the next division. He walked under a canopy, 
borne by four men and attended by twelve religious fathers in 
their sandals and coarse habits. Following were twenty little 
girls in blue, with blue candles, and ladies dressed in black, | 
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burning incense and scattering roses; these preceded the 
figure of our Blessed Lady in a magnificent robe of white lace 
and velvet; twenty men bore the platform on which she stood. 
A military band and regiment of soldiers, with arms reversed, 
closed this procession that had been three hours in passing our 
hotel. 

Turning away I said to myself, We, in the United States, 
may have more civilization, and the Peruvians more religion in 
their hearts; but which is better? Aoth—yes, both, was my con- 
clusion. Is it not yours, my reader? 


THE GREAT OBSERVATORY OF THE ANDES. 


About the middle of April we left our hotel for the obser- 
vatory, which, with other buildings, is all we could ask. No 
finer location can be found in or around Arequipa. It is three 
miles from the city, at an elevation of 8,000 feet. But between 
us lies Carmen Alto, a little village of adobe huts with straw 
roofs. The people are of the lower class, called Cholos; they 
use for food picante, a native dish of Chili peppers and corn, 
with potatoes and a piece of the guinea pig. One taste was 
one too many for me; the inner man must be macadamized be- 
fore I try another such scorching. Chica, which they drink as 
freely as water, is a concoction of maize, water, and other things, 
and reminds one of apple cider. 

The floors of these adobe huts are of mother earth, beaten 
as hard as a rock, the inmates being all on the best of terms. 
They include, besides father, mother, and children, dogs, chickens, 
and pigs in one and the same hut. 

But come up to our quarters, the nicest, largest, and the 
only two-story house in Arequipa. The balcony, fifteen feet 
wide, gives a fine view of our three grand mountains, as well 
as of the city and surrounding country. We have twelve rooms, 
equally divided between the two stories. On the first floor are 
the parlor, dining-room, two bed-rooms, kitchen, and store-room. 
Five bed-rooms, with a living-room, complete the second tier. 
My “ watch-tower” opens on the balcony and is the brightest 
of allrooms. Three windows give entrance to the sun: he says 
good-morning from one, good-night from another, and blazes 
away at noon through the southern outlook. Several of the 
rooms can be darkened during the day for astronomical work. 
The observatory and companion buildings have five telescopes 
and a laboratory. 

The largest instrument is a 13-inch refractor with a tube 15 
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feet long; then come the 8, 5, 24-inch and a reflector, the mir- 
ror measuring 20 inches in diameter. In January a 25-inch will 
be sent down, giving us more work. To be sure I’m not yet 
a full-fledged astronomer, not quite another Herschel or modern 
Burnham; but during my ten months’ stay have aided in more 
than one observation. The work done here is mostly at night, 
of course, and is chiefly photographic. 

Had I space I could tell many interesting facts connected 
with our study of the heavens. The assistants are on watch al- 
ternately; the first ending at 1:30 A.M., the second at six o'clock. 
I do all the developing and copying records of the plates; also 
fill an assistant’s place when he is off duty. 

The instruments for meteorological work are in charge of one 
assistant. 


THE GIANTS OF THE ANDES. 


We are surrounded by three of the loftiest mountains in 
Peru. Chacani, the highest, is more than twenty thousand feet 
above sea-level. El Misti, an active volcano, shoots upward 
nineteen thousand two hundred feet. The Pichu-Pichu almost 
catches up with it, rising more than eighteen thousand feet. On 
the summit of El Misti Uncle Nolos has set up a meteorologi- 
cal station, which to-day is the highest in the world. He put 
more brain-work into the plan than most architects in building 
a fine house. He and his brother first made a “round trip” of 
the mountain, taking views from different points, to see where 
a path could best be opened to the summit, for the ground was 
“but in the rough.” Yet this did not hinder my uncle, for a 
path had to be cut; and when he makes up his mind to do 
anything, it is as good as done. I’ve proved this more than 
once, but personalities are not always agreeable or proper; yet, 
however close he makes his presence felt, I wouldn’t change 
him for any other man living, except my father. 

Well, after .studying his plans for two or three days, he de- 
cided to build a hut for observation at the top of a long ridge 
looking upward sixteen thousand feet. It was on the opposite 
side of the mountain, thirty-five miles from our observatory. 

Men were detailed for the work, and a week later uncle 
said he would see what progress had been made, and took me 
as a companion. We left on Friday, September 22, and with 
our ponies and pack-mules made quite a stretch by nightfall, 
reaching Zambo el Agua de los Milagros, or Tambo the miracle- 
water, where wonderful cures have been effected. Here we 
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halted for the night. The next day went up to the hut and found 
it but half done. Uncle wanted to go still higher, and taking 
two men, who opened a path before us, we followed on our 
sure-footed mules until about seventeen thousand feet above 
sea-level; then returned home. After three days’ rest we made 
another attempt, taking six men, and reached an elevation of 
eighteen thousand feet. But here they stuck, and struck too, re- 
fusing to go another inch; by dint of coaxing and the offer of 
his lunch, with a bonus of two dollars, if they would take us to 
the edge of the crater, uncle moved their hearts and spades, and 
onward we went until stopped by a lava flow two hundred feet 
from the summit of El Misti. Here again the men halted, and 
as they would not advance, even with all our promises, we left 
our mules and climbed to the summit. 

Having never been near a crater before, I expected, as this 
was extinct, to walk directly in and take possession; but look- 
ing down the deep cavern found the bottom three hundred feet 
below us, and of course gave up the attempt. The walls were 
almost perpendicular, and the chasm filled with sulphur. We 
could see only the southern wall of the new crater through the 
eastern and western entrances. Looking at the frightful abyss 
for a half hour, we descended; but not yet satisfied, since a 
still higher point remained to be scaled. After a day’s rest we 
made another venture, leaving our quarters about 4 o’clock A.M.; 
suffered much from cold until we reached the hut, when the 
sunshine gave all the heat we needed. 

After a short rest there we were once more on our upward 
course, until stopped by the lava flow. Prospecting a little, we 
soon found a passage, and rallying forces, in spite of continued 
protests from the men, we soon made the two hundred feet re- 
maining, and were at last really on the top of El Misti. Besides 
wishing to reach this point, we had in view an iron cross cap- 
ping the mountain, erected there by some priests more than 
two hundred years ago. 

The men were as delighted as ourselves, and by way of con- 
gratulation embraced Uncle Nolos and myself. 

We all saluted the venerable cross, raising our hats and kiss- 
ing the base and arms. 

Standing there I tried to recall some of the great events 
that had happened throughout the world since that sacred 
cross was first planted. But there was little time for even such 
thoughts, although they have often come to me since then. 

As a signal to our friends at home, uncle flashed the obser- 
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vatory with a mirror, which was soon answered by returning 
flashes, so that we knew all was right. While thus engaged I 
saw the men dig a hole, into which they put a little coca, used 
for tobacco by the Peruvians, and some wine. They said it was 
for their comrades who might come there and die; then they 
would have something to chew, as the coca gives wonderful 
strength to those thus using it. 


IN THE CRATER OF A VOLCANO. 


Sending down some of the men with the mules, we kept 
four to aid us in descending the steep slope of the crater, through 
which we decided to walk. 

Uncle Nolos is the only man who has been able to take 
mules to this height of nineteen thousand two hundred feet with- 
out killing them. Of course we stopped now and then, as they 
were often short of breath like ourselves, the air being very thin 
at such an elevation. 

We went down very cautiously, as one little slip would have 
proved fatal; but made it in safety, and entered the western 
opening of the crater, then climbed a high wall of volcanic 
sand or ash, which proved the most tiresome part of our trip. 
Coming to the edge of the new crater was as far as we cared 
to go, frightened at the fearful sight before us. Looking down, 
down into the fathomless abyss, from a mass of burning sul- 
phur roaring and hissing fumes poured up, so stifling we were 
glad to keep at a respectful distance. From blow-holes, or 
vents, as uncle called them, all around the steep walls, hot, 
thick vapor also steamed up, adding to the terrible effect. Af- 
ter looking well at El Misti thus taking his smoke, we walked 
around to the eastern edge, making the descent in a half hour 
that had required five for the ascent. While looking down the 
crater I was about to sound the bottom, if any there was, with 
a stone, but our guide checked me. “Oh, don’t!” he said, “for 
if the stone falls in we will never get home alive.” These Indians 
have so many queer superstitions. 

On our next trip Uncle Nolos took two assistants, with a 
shelter for the instruments; also a portable house in case of 
storms, so that the whole observatory and inmates may be well 
sheltered. He looks about for every one’s comfort except his 
own. As he believes in giving every fellow, who will take it, 
a chance, I’ve been made observer of the station on El Misti; 
another reason may be that the other assistants are subject to 
sorcht, or mountain-fever, which doesn’t touch me. 
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I go up the mountain every ten days; am allowed five for 
the round trip, but as I can make it in three, thus have two for 
a “lay-off.” My salary has also been raised—an item not to be 
overlooked. Our instruments at this station are all self-register- 
ing, so that I can easily transfer the records, already waiting for 
me, at every trip. They prove more reliable and trustworthy 
than people in general. These include a barograph, thermo- 
graph, hygrometer, which severally measure the pressure, heat, 
and moisture of the air; also an anemometer to record the 
wind’s velocity. The mercurial instruments are a standard 
thermometer, a wet bulb, a minimum and a maximum, the 
names indicating their uses. When at the observatory I like to 
test the accuracy of our chronometer by noting the record it 
makes of some star, at the exact instant it crosses the meri- 
dian, then compare that with the time, given in our catalogue 
of stars to the hundredth part of a second, which will of course 
be the true time of passage; the least variation will then reflect 
upon the clock. I don’t believe there is any better way to 
learn what real accuracy means. 

Although very busy with scientific work, we find time for 
pleasant strolls around the city and vicinity, often coming to 
places of historic interest. There are ruins in all directions far 
and near; churches dating back two and three hundred years, 
yet still used, proving the solidity of the work done. The great 
earthquake of 1868 destroyed the fine church of San Augustin. 
Cayma, the second town settled by the Spaniards, still preserves 
a very old church. Arches around the plaza bear the date 
1604. But that at Chignate, nine miles from Arequipa, dates 
back 350 years. 


AMONGST A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE. 


Nearly every saint’s festa is faithfully kept by these devout 
people, judging by the many celebrations in their honor. Poor 
as many of them must be, they manage to give their mite for 
the church, showing how great the influence of religion. 

Instead of making my last regular trip to the station on El 
Misti, Uncle Nolos went with a gentleman from the city, and a 
priest who wished to offer the Holy Sacrifice on that highest 
point, which had never been done before. They reached the 
summit at noon. Low Mass was said at once, a lantern taking 
the place of candles. Uncle photographed the scene. Return- 
ing to our quarters, the good father blessed the buildings and 
ourselves also. 
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Although this is your winter in the States, it is summer with 
us, and more cloudy than in our winter, which of course inter- 
‘eres with observations. 

I do not often notice a lady’s dress, but that of the Spanish 

onnas caught my eye, it is so very graceful. They wear 
black lace or silk mantuas, covering head and shoulders, making 
them convenient as well as becoming, since ladies are not 
allowed to wear hats in church. 

Besides regular duties, am busy with my studies, hoping to 
enter Harvard or California University in a year or two. Shall 
try to have two or three strings to my education bow; then if 
one breaks, can take another. My present routine of duties is 
certainly the best preparation for the battle of life, which uncle 
says I will have to fight for myself before very long. 


$< —$$$—_—____ 


IN MEMORIAM. 
JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
Aug., 1891.-Aug., 1894. 


ATRIOT and Poet! Martyr! Exile 
\ From out a land that should have 
owned thee king; 
Disciple of thy Lord in suffering. 
Like Him, a ransom paid, that thy 
green isle 
Might burst its bondage chains, and 
live to smile 
In Freedom’s sunlight. Sadly we do bring 
To-day the shamrock’s drooping leaf, and 
sing— 
Not as of yore, when thou wert here the 
while, 
As knight and leader of the Muses’ choir ; 
The harp of Erin plays sad discords now, 
And we, too, chant a requiem for thee. 
O Jubilate! Nay, we'll tune the lyre 
To wild rejoicing, and to Wisdom bow! 
No fetters bind thy soul on either sea! 


GRACE LE BARON. 








MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE AS A WOMAN AND MOTHER. 
By AGNES STUART BAILEY. 


a MONG the famous personages who made the court 

Hm: §=©of Louis XIV. unique in history, none has a more 

interesting personality than Madame de Sévigné. 

She is the one woman whose name comes down 

linked with those of the most celebrated men of 

the seventeenth century. And what a century it was! It pro- 

duced the Academy under Richelieu, the first French opera, the 

first newspaper; it saw the regulation of the postal service, the 

building of Versailles, and a great advance in all the arts. It 
was an age of unrivalled literary activity. 

When the century had completed its first quarter Marie de 
Rabutin, the queen of letter-writers, was born. She was early 
noted for her graces both of mind and form, and was sought 
in marriage by many of the distinguished men of her time. At 
the age of eighteen she married Henry, Marquis de Sévigné, 
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but enjoyed only seven years of married life, her husband hav- 
ing been killed in a duel in 1651. All the advantages that are 
derived from an elevated position at court were hers, both her 
father and her husband having been men of prominence. Her 
wn brilliant gifts and charm brought to her feet men eminent 
» politics and literature, but she sacrificed all personal advantages 

order to devote herself to her children. Much as she loved 
society, and qualified as she was to shine in it, mother-love was, 
nevertheless, the ruling passion of Marie de Sévigné’s life, and 
for years she gave herself up to the care of her two children, 
Charles and Francoise-Marguerite. The latter having married 
the Count de Grignan, commandant in Provence, whither she 
removed with her husband in 1669, then began that series of 
letters that has made the name of Mme. de Sévigné a house- 


MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


hold word throughout the reading world. While the enforced 
absence of her daughter was the great sorrow of her life, it has 
given us the most brilliant letters that have, perhaps, ever been 
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written; not excepting even those of the renowned Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and which surpass those of the Englishwo- 
man in the elevation of their moral tone. 

Some one said that with cheap postage and the abolition of 
leisure letter-writing has become a lost art. The subject of 

this sketch certainly had an 

abundance of the latter, while 

even the former seems to have 

existed in her day, the cost of 

sending a letter from Paris to 

Lyons having been equal to 

about two cents in our money. 

Apropos of the postmen, 

. whose tasks were so fatiguing 

* at a period when long journeys 

on horseback were their daily 

_—- portion, Mme. de Sévigné re- 

MADAME D€ SEVIGNE IN MATURE LIFE. marks: “I have been seized 

with a great admiration for those postillions, who are always 
on the road carrying our letters back and forth; 

how obliging they are, and what a great invention the post 

is, . . . and what a blessing of Providence is the desire 

of gain. I sometimes feel like writing to express my gratitude 

to them, when I reflect that perhaps they would like to thank 

me for writing as much as I would like to thank them for 

carrying my letters.” 

While there are, as might be expected, many repetitions in 
these letters, of which some nine volumes have been published, 
there is great variety in the subjects touched upon. We find 
many wise reflections upon life and conduct. In one, among 
the first written to her son-in-law, she remarks about some in- 
fluential opponent: “Let us take him at his word until he 
shall have done something contrary to it; nothing is more capa- 
ble of crushing good feeling than showing mistrust; sometimes 
all that is needed to make a man our enemy is to suspect that 
he is such. On the contrary, confidence begets good conduct; 
we are touched by the good opinion of others, and we resolve 
not to forfeit it readily.” And again: “As at first we know 
men only by what they say, we should believe them until their 
actions give the lie to their words.” 

Every one is familiar with the famous letter announcing the 
marriage of mademoiselle, the king’s cousin; also with the al- 
most equally famous one describing the suicide of the cook 
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Vatel, during the progress of the royal /¢tes at Chantilly. Many 
others, less well known, are equally interesting. Every emotion 
of her generous and sympathetic soul seems to be mirrored in 
these familiar letters to her child: shrewd observations on hu- 
man nature, gossip of the court, intelligent criticism of books, 
moral reflections, constant allusions to the pangs of separation 
rom her much-loved daughter, all enlivened by flashes of humor, 
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MADAME DE STAEL. 


combine to make these letters truly delightful. “‘We seldom 


deceive people for any great length of time,” she writes, “and 
impostors are in the end always discovered.” And in another 
letter: “ People have never for a long time taken the shadow 
for the substance. We must be what we wish to appear. The 
world has no long injustices.” 
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“Long illnesses exhaust grief, as long deferred hopes ex- 
haust joy.” 

“Reason endures disgrace; courage resists it; patience and 
religion overcome it.” 

“We find so few opportunities of showing our esteem and 
affection that we should not lose them when they do present 
themselves.” 

“Some one was saying the other day that the true measure 
of the worth of a heart is its capacity for loving. I find my- 
self raised to a great height if judged by this rule; it would be 
a cause of too much vanity for me, if I had not a thousand 
other things to put me back into my place.” 

Such are a few of the gems we find scattered throughout 
her letters. Do they not show her sound mind and her true 
womanliness? And do we not all agree with her in this com- 
ment, made after reading Tasso with a sympathetic friend? 
“There is a great difference between reading a book all alone 
and with those who pick out the beautiful passages and arouse 
our attention.” 

She has been listening to a sermon by Bourdaloue, and she 
remarks to her daughter about the irreligious conversations too 
often heard: ‘How can one love God when one never hears 
him spoken of as one should? Such a one needs more special 
graces than others.” In regard to her son, whose conduct at 
one time caused her much anxiety, she says: “ There is noth- 
ing good, right, or noble that I do not strive to inspire or to 
strengthen in him; but you know human weakness, so I place 
everything in the hands of Providence, and reserve to myself 
only the consolation of having nothing to reproach myself with 
in regard to him.” Certainly such sentiments are those of the 
Christian mother. 

Mme. de Sévigné was a great admirer of La Fontaine, 
whose fables were a source of much entertainment to her, yet 
she does not hesitate to criticise him severely when, in her 
judgment, he fails to reach the high standard he himself has 
set; and she thus expresses herself: “I should like to write a 
fable to show what an unfortunate thing it is to force one’s 
talents out of their natural bent, and how the foolish desire to 
sing in every key makes very bad music.” 

At a friend’s house she meets some evidently uncongenial 
persons, of whom she writes: “ Do you not remember what we 
used to say about the pleasure some people take in showing 
off their accomplishments before new acquaintances? .. . 
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Everything is new, everything calls for admiration, everything 
‘s admired; they boast of their wealth, they vie with each 
other in self-praise. There is very much more self-love than 
ympathy and tenderness in friendships of that sort.” Alas for 
»oor human nature! Do we not meet just such people? 

Mme. de Sévigné’s pen, like the pencil of Meissonier, gives 
us a perfect picture ‘of the times. On one occasion she de- 
scribes most minutely a new fashion of dressing the hair. 
Evidently in those days ladies in the provinces had no fashion 
books to inform them as to what was the correct thing in 
Paris, but were forced to depend upon obliging mammas and 
friends. Mme. de Sévigné proves herself most obliging in this 
instance, as she describes with great exactness the manner in 
which the hundred or more natural curls that- my lady is to 
appear in, are carefully “ put up” before she appears in public. 

The life of that brilliant court of Louis XIV. becomes real 
to us in these letters. We seem to hear the stately eloquence 
of Corneille, the elegant verse of Racine, the mocking laughter 
of Moliére, while the mournful grandeur of Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue are brought to us with the funeral knells of royalty. 
Fénelon’s gentle voice whispers to us, and La Fontaine preaches 
his sermon, taking for his texts the daily events of that life, so 
full and rich, of the seventeenth century. But while Mme. de 
Sévigné enjoys to the full the intellectual delights spread out 
before her—she was an intimate friend of La Rochefoucauld, 
author of the Maxims, and of Mme. de Lafayette, herself a 
writer of note—while she reads with appreciation and discrim- 
ination the works of the great dramatists as they appear and in 
many instances is present at their first representation, we are not 
allowed to forget the great war that is engaging the thoughts 
of Louis and the genius of his ministers. Throughout all we 
hear the echo of the cannon of Condé and the great Turenne. 
Nothing escapes the observation of this versatile woman, and 
she shows herself keenly alive to the remarkable events that 
rendered the reign of “Le Grande Monarque” memorable in 
the history of the world. 

These remarkable letters cease only with the death of their 
author, which was, in fact, the culminating sacrifice in favor of 
her daughter, whom she nursed through a dangerous illness in 
1696. The mother finally succumbed to her labors, which proved 
more than her age and her feeble constitution could withstand, 
and she passed away in the midst of loving care and attention, 
having reached the Scriptural age of three-score years and ten. 
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While Mme. de Sévigné did not possess the heroic sanctity 
of her grandmother, the saintly Jane Frances de Chantal, she 
was, nevertheless, a noble example of the higher life in the 
midst of the frivolity and laxity of court life. We naturally 
recall her own words on the subject of death as we consider 
her end. In reply to a question of Mme. de Grignan’s as to 
whether she was still so fond of life, she writes: ‘I must con- 

fess that I find in it many 
grievous cares; but I am 
still more averse to dying 
than to living; I find 
myself so unhappy at the 
thought of ending every- 
thing here by death that if 
[ could turn my steps back- 
wards, I should ask nothing 
better. I find myself en- 
gaged in a conflict which 
perplexes me; I have em- 
barked on the voyage of 
life (without my own con- 
sent); I must leave it; the 
thought overwhelms. me. 
And how shall I leave it? 
when? in what disposition ? 
in what attitude towards 
God? Shall I be worthy 
of Paradise? shall I be 
a ae deserving of hell? What 
an alternative! . . . Nothing is so foolish as to leave 
one’s salvation in uncertainty, yet nothing is so natural. 
I find death so terrible that I hate life even more because it 
hurries me there by the thorns with which it is strewn. You 
will tell me, then, that I want to live for ever; not at all; but 
if my advice had been asked I should have preferred to die in 
my nurse’s arms; that would have relieved me of many cares, 
and have given me heaven most safely and easily.” 

We recognize in this the cry of the weak human heart, 
momentarily discouraged at the thought of the sorrows and 
disappointments of life; but any one who would infer from this 
that this Christian woman rebelled at her destiny would greatly 
misjudge her. No; Mme. de Sévigné reiterates so constantly 
her submission to Divine Providence that we realize that her 
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idea here is simply that as her entrance into life and her going 
out of it were arranged by a higher Power, she trembles lest 
some act of hers should cause her to forfeit that heaven for 
which she hopes, and she be found unworthy of the words, 
‘Blessed are those that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
50, for one short instant she allows herself to give utterance to 
the thought that she would have been more sure of that 
blessed abode had she quitted this world with the holy waters 
of baptism still shining on her brow. 

But faith, as hitherto, strengthens the weary heart, and in a 
later letter, writing on the same subject, she says: “ All that is 
good about me is that I know my religion well, and what it 
inculcates; I shall never mistake the false for the real; I know 


SAINT JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL, 


how to separate what is solid from what only seems to be so; I 
hope that I shall never err in regard. to it, and that God, having 
already given me some good sentiments, will give me still more; 
past graces are in a measure a guarantee of those to come; so 
that I live in hope, mingled, however, with a good deal of fear.” 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 


By REV. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Protest against Arthur Carey's Ordination.-Central Point of a Great Storm— 
Carey's Family.—Further Details of his Life-—Assistant to Seabury —Early 
Death and Burial at Sea——Newman’s Interest in Carey. 


HE ordination of Arthur Carey took place at St. 

Stephen’s Church, New York City, on Sunday 

morning, July 2, 1843. Bishop Onderdonk or- 

dained him, assisted by Dr. Ives, Bishop of 

North Carolina, and also Dr. Berrian and two 

others of the examining committee. I was present at this ordi- 

nation. In my “ Reminiscences of the Life of Bishop Wad- 

hams” I have given a pretty full account of all that was ex- 

traordinary in the proceedings, relying simply upon my own 

recollections. I propose now to give a history of the same af- 

fair drawn chiefly from an account furnished to the New York 

Churchman of July 8, 1843. The writer signed himself N. E. O. 

—Neo-Eboracensis Onderdonk (?)—and is supposed to have 
been Bishop Onderdonk himself. 

During the ceremony of that eventful Sunday, the usual call 
having been made upon the people to show cause, if any ex- 
isted, why the candidate, or any of the candidates, should not 
be ordained, the Rev. Hugh Smith of St. Peter’s and the Rev. 
Dr. Anthon of St. Mark’s, habited in their canonicals, arose 
successively from a pew in the middle aisle and read their sev- 
eral protests against the ordination of Arthur Carey. My father 
and I occupied a pew in the body of the church just under the 
front of the organ-gallery. The whole scene was in full view 
before us, and I have forgotten very little of what helped to 
make it memorable. I have taken care, however, as already 
stated, to fortify my own recollections by accounts of specta- 
tors, published at the time, especially that of the bishop himself. 

Each protest, says N. E. O., had been drawn up with much 
lawyer-like formality, and contained the accusation that the can- 
didate held doctrines adverse to those of his church, and too 
nearly bordering on popery, and referring for proof to state- 
ments and circumstances within the bishop’s knowledge. 
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The manner of the reverend gentlemen was slow and distinct, 
and, it seemed to me, as solemn as utterance could make it. 
NVhen the two doctors had finished their protest, “the bishop 
-ose,” says N. E. O., “and expressed himself to the following 
effect, and, I believe, in the following words: 

“‘The accusation now brought against one of the persons 
oresented to be ordained deacons has recently been fully inves- 
‘gated by me with the knowledge and in the presence of his 
accusers, and with the advantage of the valuable aid and coun- 

| of six of the worthiest, wisest, and most learned of the pres- 
byters of this diocese, including the three who are assisting in 
he present solemnities. The result was that there was no just 
ground for rejecting the candidate's application for holy orders. 
There is consequently no reason for any change in the solemn 
service of the day, and therefore all these persons, being found 
meet to be ordained, are commended to the prayers of the 
congregation.’ ” 

My own memory of the event brings nothing to my mind to 
correct this statement of the bishop’s words as given in the 
New York Churchman, with one exception. My recollection is 
very distinct that the bishop’s concluding words were: “And, 
therefore, I shall proceed to ordain a// these candidates, not- 
withstanding the scandalous interruption of these Reverend Pro- 
testers.” 

The bishop then recommended them to the prayers of the 
congregation, and Bishop Ives began the reading of the litany. 
The service then went on without any further interruption. It 
is stated without contradiction, so far as I know, that the two 
protesting clergymen took up their hats and walked down the 
middle aisle to the front door during the litany. The rest of 
the congregation remained. 

The impressions on my own mind when witnessing that 
morning’s service still remain unchanged. Believing himself to 
be doing his duty by ordaining Carey, the bishop could not 
have gone through with his part with more admirable tact and 
dignity. For the same reason, if Drs. Smith and Anthon were 
right in opposing Carey’s ordination by a public protest, they 
were right also in not remaining to witness it. 

“Mr. Arthur Carey has suddenly, and at a very early age, 
become a historical personage,” said the Quarterly Christian 
Spectator of October, 1843, in reviewing these occurrences. This 
is true enough; and strange it is that one so gentle and peace- 
ful as Carey should suddenly become the cause and centre of a 
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bitter strife which shook the entire world of Anglicanism in the 
United States. The bishop and his advising and consulting 
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presbyters were suddenly put upon their defence. A matter 
adjudicated and disposed of by the authorities of the diocese 
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had somehow got itself appealed to the whole body of Episco- 
palians in the country. The bishop and all his counsellors who 
had taken part in Carey’s ordination were obliged to account 
for themselves to the public, or the whole case would go by 
default. Disapprobation of what they had done was beginning 
to be uttered semper, ubique, ab omnibus ; and unless they could 
do something to turn the tide of opinion they were likely to 
be overwhelmed. We give them credit, continues the Christian 

ctator, for the boldness, skill, and manfulness with which 
they have conducted their defence. 

Each and every one of the examining committee was obliged 
by the public excitement to account for himself by some pub- 
lished statement, explanatory of his action and his reasons for 
it. Bishop Onderdonk was the first, appearing, as we have seen, in 
a communication to the Churchman signed N. E. O. This was 
followed by various editorials of Seabury in the same periodi- 
cal, selections from which were afterwards collected into a 
pamphlet. Drs. McVickar and Berrian soon followed with their 
versions and explanations. Opposed to these and in vindication 
of themselves then appeared Drs. Smith and Anthon with their 
pamphlet. Messrs. Haight, Higbee, and Price were also forced 
to appear in the public arena. Not one of the committee was 
able to remain silent. Not only the public excitement, but a 
special turmoil in their several congregations, forced them into 
some explanation which helped to add new fuel to the gather- 
ing fire. From the pamphlets put forth by these reverend gen- 
tlemen, and from the comments of religious and other periodi- 
cals, and the columns of the daily press, the history of the 
Carey examination, and of its more immediate and far-reaching 
results, can be gleaned. 

One result of this agitation was the establishment of a new 
periodical, which took the name of the Protestant Churchman. 
Its object was to counteract the influence of Dr. Seabury’s 
Churchman, Its projector and first editor, the Rev. R. C. Shim- 
eall, initiated a series of sermons or lectures against Tractarianism, 
for the delivery of which he enlisted such prominent preachers 
as the Rev. Drs. Tyng, Anthon, Smith, Bedell, Balch, Stone, etc. 

I do not propose to follow up this great wave of excite- 
ment, discussion, assertion, contradiction, calls to arms, appeals 
for peace, which filled for so long a time all our Anglican presses, 
pulpits, and social hearths throughout the land. Some things of 
this kind will come in later on. Our present business is with 
Arthur. Carey., Poor, secluded, unobtrusive victim of circum- 
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stances, he was thus suddenly called out from a sort of hermit- 
age to which his soul had grown accustomed, to be a centre of 
wonder and study. This is no place to leave him. It was the 
will of God to take him away quickly from the storm which he 
had so unwittingly excited—a watery grave lay just before and 
near him—and yet he was too great a part of that great storm 
to be suddenly dropped from these Reminiscences. 

I now propose to give to the reader an account of all I can 
gather or recall of his whole life not already given. 

Arthur Carey was descended from that ancient Devonshire 
family of Carys which derives its surname from the Manor 
of Cary in that county. In Domesday book the name is spelt 
Kari. Arthur’s father, John Carey, removed with his family to 
the United States in 1830. John Carey’s father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, all bore, like himself, the name of John, 
and were born in London. This first John Carey, born in 1687, 
was the oldest son of Francis Carey, who was born at Lisgar, 
Ireland, and died in Yorkshire. His father was Patrick Carey, 
who was born in Ireland in 1622, but died at Teignmouth, De- 
vonshire, in 1684. Patrick was the fourth son of Sir Henry 
Carey, the first Viscount Falkland. The various branches of 
this family scattered through England and Treland are traceable 
to their common source not only by their origin in Devonshire, 
but by their coat of arms won by Sir Robert Cary, of Cocking- 
ton. The chronicle, as quoted by Burke in his Landed Gentry, 
runs as follows: 

“In the beginning of the reign of Henry V. a certain knight- 
errand of Arragon having passed through divers countries, and 
performed many feats of arms to his high commendation, ar- 
rived here in England, where he challenged any man of his 
rank and quality to make tryal of his valor and skill in arms. 
This challenge Sir Robert Cary accepted; between whom a 
cruel encounter and a long and doubtful combat was waged in 
Smithfield, London. But at length this noble champion van- 
quished the presumptuous Arragonois; for which King Henry 
V. restored unto him good part of his father’s lands, which, for 
his loyalty to King Richard II., he had been deprived of by 
King Henry IV., and authorized him to bear the arms of the 
Knight of Arragon, viz., ‘In a field silver, on a bend sa. three 
white roses,’ which the noble posterity of this gentleman con- 
tinue to wear unto this day; for according to the laws of her- 
aldry, whosoever fairly in the field conquers his adversary may 
justify the bearing of his arms.” 


& 
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Sir Edward Cary, of Marldon, in Devonshire, who succeeded 
to his title in 1616, was one of the leading Catholics in Devon, 
and suffered unrelenting persecution on account of his faith. 

Descendants of his known as the Carys of Follaton, County 
Devon, are Catholic and connected by marriage with the noble 
Catholic families of Stafford, Petre, Clifford, Dillon, Kenmare, etc. 

Other Carys of the same Devonshire stock are as strongly 
bound to error as Protestant alliance can make them, being 
descended from Mary Boleyne, the aunt of Queen Elizabeth, 
the foundress of the Protestant Church of England. Mary’s 
son, Henry Cary, was created Baron Hunsdon by his royal 
cousin. 

Arthur Carey, the most noble subject of these Reminiscences, 
was born, all untitled and all unlanded, in England, in the vi- 
cinity of London, June 26, 1822, and removed with his father to 
the United States in 1830.. He had two brothers, John and 
Henry. John Carey has a son still living, Mr. Arthur Astor 
Carey, of Boston. Our Arthur Carey, of the Chelsea Seminary, 
spent the first years of his life at home in New York City, 
with the exception of two or three years during which he was un- 
der the care of Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont. There at the 
age of twelve a desire was kindled in his heart to devote him- 
self to the ministry. This purpose, which his father approved, 
never afterwards left him. I remember that he always spoke 
with esteem and affection of Bishop Hopkins, although the de- 
velopment of Carey’s mind during his seminary course led to a 
wide divergence from this early friend in matters of religious 
doctrine and opinion. 

In January, 1836, he entered the sophomore class at Colum- 
bia College. He graduated there in 1839, receiving the highest 
honors of his class, and delivering the customary Greek oration 
on that occasion. The only rival to contest this honor with him 
was a son of Dr. Henry Anthon, of St. Mark’s Church, then 
located in Eighth Street. It is a singular coincidence, though 
otherwise a fact of no special significance, that this rector of 
St. Mark’s should be one of Carey’s examiners, his chief accuser, 
and afterwards, conscientiously enough no doubt, protesting 
solemnly against his ordination. 

It was said amongst the students at Chelsea Seminary that 
upon his graduation at Columbia College this remarkable boy— 
for in years Carey was nothing else—was offered a professorship 
if he would remain. No honors, however, could stir a soul like 
his, and he entered the General Seminary of his church at 
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Chelsea. His age when he entered upon his theological course 
there was only seventeen years and four months. This course 
he completed in June, 1842. The esteem created in the minds 
of the faculty at Chelsea by his extraordinary talents and early 
wisdom, as well as by the moral beauty of his character, was the 
same as that which remained behind him when he left Colum. 
bia College. 

I have no hesitation in applying to this extraordinary young 
man the words so often quoted in Catholic hagiology to desig- 
nate those choice souls among ourselves who die in early youth 
leaving behind the odor of a holy life: ‘“ Consummatus in brevi 
explevit tempora multa.” During that single year at the seminary 
when Carey was my Nearest neighbor, which brought us together 
daily, he certainly aimed at Christian perfection in his life. I 
had conversations with him on that subject. In these I took 
occasion to explain to him the views of certain perfectionists, 
so-called, amongst the Presbyterians; and in particular those of 
Dr. Phinney, a president and, if I remember right, the founder 
of Oberlin College, Ohio. 

At the time when I first knew Phinney he was a revival 
preacher among the Presbyterians, very earnest and powerful 
in his eloquence, argumentative in his methods of persuasion, 
and quite destitute of all affectation and flourish. Carey had 
also reflected much on the question of Christian perfection, but 
his views were very different from those of Dr. Phinney. Per- 
fection, in Carey’s mind, was not any acquirable state of sinless- 
ness, but a constant progress on the way towards a high mark, 
with a changeless resolution to discard all sin even the least, 
and embracing in desire all the Christian virtues. On his re- 
commendation I purchased a work on Christian Perfection, by 
Law, the non-juror. This book I read very carefully and en- 
joyed very much. If Law had better understood, or at least 
better heeded, the distinctions which Catholics make between 
commandments of God which bind our consciences under pen- 
alty of sin and punishment, and counsels of God which, mind- 
ful of our weakness, only invite us to higher ways of perfection, 
his doctrine would be quite Catholic. 

Many a sincerely pious Protestant takes pleasure in singing 
that beautiful song whose constant refrain is 


“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


Many such an one drinks in much of the wonderful sweet- 
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ness attaching to the words, and yet is far behind either Carey, 
or Law, or even Phinney, in the appreciation of true Christian 
perfection. The reason is that, unlike these three, they have 
not learned to discard the immoral doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, without need of holy works or advance in virtue. 

In Carey’s case, be it understood, Christian perfection was 
something far beyond an appreciated doctrine. His life was 
holy and lovely. For one year, during which our chamber 
doors faced each other, I saw him constantly and closely, but 
for all that sight or sound could tell, to me his character was 
faultless. He was not within the visible fold of the church, but 
certainly many graces that streamed forth from that church had 
reached him and produced their fruit within him. 

He was at this time, as I have said, very young, younger 
than myself. Not only I, but every one in the seminary, 
including the most venerable among the professors, looked up 
to him with respect as a man of God. How short a time to 
gather so much virtue! It could not be difficult for such a 
young man as that to secure permission from the faculty of the 
seminary to keep his room there for yet another year after his 
graduation when he would arrive at the canonical age for ordin- 
ation. This enabled him to use the library of the institution 
while he pursued his studies in private. 

During this time, apparently so, quiet for him, that great 
storm was brewing which broke upon his solitary habits and 
gentle heart like a thunderbolt. It was then, as we have seen, 
that occurred the public charges against his fitness for ordina- 
tion. It was at the close of the seminary course in June, 1843, 
that his trial on these charges before Bishop Onderdonk and a 
committee of clergymen chosen for that purpose was held. A 
few days after, on July 2, Bishop Onderdonk, overruling these 
charges, ordained him at St. Stephen’s Church; and thus closed 
his career as a seminarian, though not quite all his seminary 
associations. Several of his old companions, not only those 
studying at the seminary but others still remaining in the city, 
took pleasure in visiting him at his new lodgings. This was 
down-town, at 101 Charlton Street. McMaster, in particular, 
passed many an hour with him. They walked together, talked 
together, and read together, eagerly discussing every new publi- 
cation that issued from Oxford, and prospecting together over 
every storm that threatened their church and every opening in 
the clouds that gave hope of coming sunshine. 

Carey was now in orders, with a career before him, a life to 
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lead in the ministry, and high duties to perform. The reader 
will be anxious to know where he was stationed, what charge 
was assigned to him, what position he assumed. In short, it is 
necessary to give some account of his after-life in the face of 
that world in which he had become so prominent a character. 

But Carey needed rest. He had been in a state of excite- 
ment. This excitement before and after his ordination had 
been so great upon one of his nervous and feeble constitution 
and , sedentary habits that his exhausted nature demanded 
repose. He had neither strength nor heart to enter upon any 
laborious work in the ministry. It was, however, no matter of 
conscience with him, and he allowed himself, as usual in such 
cases, to be overruled by the urging of Bishop Onderdonk and 
the advice of friends. He accepted for six months, at least, an 
invitation from the Annunciation Church—then on the corner 
of Prince and Thompson Streets—under the charge of his friend 
and patron, Dr. Seabury. He was to assist the doctor as dea- 
con, with a salary of five hundred dollars. 

It is easy to conceive that many eager friends, to say noth- 
ing of many others in a curious public, would resort to this 
church on Sundays to see him and hear him preach. Of 
Carey’s parochial labors I have little remembrance of my own. 
I had duties on Sunday in a different direction. I was superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-schoo] in a far different part of the city, 
near the East River, and my route to it lay in another direc- 
tion. Once, however, in the autumn of 1843, I made an occa- 
sion to go and hear him preach. I went in company with 
McMaster, and well I remember the day. The crooked streets 
which served as our roadway there would have made the walk 
to me a perfect labyrinth, but I had no difficulty to get there 
with such a guide. McMaster must have been a regular attend- 
ant on Carey’s preaching during the short time it lasted. He 
knew every twist and turn that lay before us. Bleecker Street, 
which we followed for awhile, serpentine as it is, seems to me 
now a good type of our own crooked course towards Rome. 
We were not very long in getting to our destination that Sun- 
day morning, for McMaster’s long strides and rapid movements 
hurried me forward till my breath was nearly gone. I seem to 
see him now, with coat-sleeves that never reached his wrists, 
and trousers that never covered his ankles. I think he was a 
little proud of this peculiarity. Carey himself, who was 
McMaster’s chief or at least nearest model in all things possi- 
ble to imitate, was rather negligent in his dress. At least his 
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pantaloons always bulged out at the knees; I think, however, 
caused chiefly by frequent kneeling. I do not remember the 
subject of Carey’s sermon that morning, but I carry with me 
still a vivid picture of him as preacher. To me Carey himself 
was a sermon, that needed no words. He stands in my 
memory like a young St. John, Evangelist; or one like New- 
man, Dalgairns, or the Paulist Father, Francis Baker, my own 
dear friend and long companion on the missions. 

Carey did much more than preach in the Annunciation 
parish. His duties were not necessarily very burdensome. Yet 
to a man like him, so earnest and so conscientious, to accept 
any responsible position is to begin active work. In Carey’s 
case souls were at stake, and a life of leisure was not to be 
thought of. In a letter to his friend and fellow-seminarian, 
Edgar P. Wadhams, dated October 23, 1843, Carey gives some 
account of how his time was occupied while serving as. assistant 
to Dr. Seabury. 

“I preach on Sunday afternoons,” he writes, “and open the 
church for Wednesday and Friday services, morning and even- 
ing, and saints’ day services. I was afraid to begin with daily 
services, and the doctor thought better not at present. He 
says I may do anything I please, and he will never interfere 
with me, but always support me, which is pleasant, at all 
events.” 

Dr. Seabury, in a funeral sermon preached in the following 
April on receiving the news of Carey’s death and burial at sea, 
enlarges somewhat upon Carey’s account of himself, or rather 
tells us what Carey’s humility would never allow him to say or 
even think. 

“You saw”—he said from the pulpit, looking down upon 
many tearful eyes that met his own—“ you saw the sober and 
serious earnestness with which he threw himself into his paro- 
chial duties. You saw his faithfulness in the Sunday-school, his 
solicitude for the poor and afflicted, and his love for all 
the members of Christ. You were impressed with the natural- 
ness and quiet solemnity with which on week-days and holy- 
days, as well as Sundays, he performed the services of the 
church. You heard his sermons on every Lord’s Day during 
the short time he was with you, and you know the depth, the 
simplicity, and the unction: with which he preached to you the 
Gospel of Christ. But after all it was not any one thing, so 
much as the manifest godliness of this young man, the fire of 
holiness pervading all that he said and did, and communicating 
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itself to all who heard him, which gave him the hold which he 
had on your hearts.” 

Not only the fire of holiness which Dr. Seabury attributes 
to Carey, but also a wondrous facility for fortifying his argu- 
ments in preaching or in conversation by apt and telling words 
of Scripture, is easily accounted for by the following fact. We 
learn on the same authority that it was Carey’s rule to read 
through the Old Testament three times and the New Testa- 
ment five times a year. He believes also that he gave three ° 
hours daily to private devotional exercises, unless unavoidably 
interrupted. 

The funeral sermon of Dr. Seabury, from which I have 

gathered the above infor- 
ee mation and much that fol- 
7, i —_S lows, is happily preserved 
in the New York State 
Library, amongst its bound 

documents. 

Carey commenced his 
services at the Annuncia- 
tion Church on the second 
Sunday of October, 1843, 
about three months after 

= his trial and ordination. 

“He continued to dis- 

charge them until the 29th 

of December, on which day 

he took to his bed of a 

fever. After two or three 

weeks the fever abated, 

and hopes were entertain- 

James A. McMasiEk. ed of his recovery. But 

the energies of his system 

did not rally; and he was left in a declining state which, in the 
judgment of his medical advisers, rendered expedient a voyage 
to Cuba. For four or five years before he had been affected 
with incipient disease of the heart, which, though not very ur- 
gent, showed itself in occasional paroxysms, when different ex- 
citing causes called it into action. On Sunday, March 17, he 
was enabled to ride to church and to join in the prayers of 
his loved people for his safe and prosperous voyage. After 
this grateful but most agitating service he conversed for a few 
minutes with some of his anxious and still lingering flock, and 
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t the doors of the church laid his attenuated hand upon the 
heads of some of the Sunday-school children, for whom he 
cherished a most lively and affectionate concern. 

“On the 23d of March he embarked with his father for 
Havana. The voyage, though not stormy, was rough and disa- 


creeable; but every discomfort was borne by the sufferer with 
the same meek and placid resignation by which his life had 
been distinguished ; not a murmur escaped his lips on any occa- 
sion of annoyance. On the 1st of April he raised a very 
small quantity of blood, but not enough to excite any alarm. 
On the 4th of April, however, he had a return of the same 
symptom, and continued to bleed from the lungs, though very 
slowly, for about an hour, when without any apparent diminu- 
tion of strength, and with his eyes open and calmly fixed on 
his father, without a struggle or even the slightest perceptible 
movement of muscle, he expired at the early age of re 
years and ten months. P 

“On the next day (Good Friday) the body was committed to 
the deep, in the full belief that the earth and the sea will 
simultaneously give up their dead. The church burial service 
was impressively read by Mr. Grosvenor, a gentleman connected 
with the Seaman's Friend Society, the subdued and reverent 
demeanor and tearful eyes of the passengers and crew evincing 
the hold which the gentleman-like manners, and the mild and 
meek deportment of the deceased, had gained on their hearts. 
The burial took place about fifteen or twenty miles north-east 
of the Moro Castle, on the very day on which the deceased, 
had he lived, would have landed in Havana.” 

Not alone Captain Joseph Spinney, but all on board the 
vessel, showed the most generous consideration at this trying 
time. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing here a touching reminis 
cence of Carey recorded by Rev. A. F. Hewit, in his memoir 
of Baker: “For a long time afterward his poor father might 
be seen every day standing on the Battery and gazing wistfully 
out to sea, with mournful thoughts, longing after the son whom 
he had lost.” 

It may seem to some of my readers that I have yielded too 
much to imagination and affection in portraying the character 
of Arthur Carey, and overdrawn the picture. Or, it may be 
thought that I have rested too much upon the testimony of 
other friends, prejudiced like myself in his favor. For this rea- 
son I now turn willingly to a witness who must be acknowl- 
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edged on all hands to be free from any such bias. Dr. Hugh 
Smith, rector of St. Peter’s, may be set down as in many re- 
spects Carey’s most forward and unrelenting adversary. Carey 
was a Tractarian; Smith was bitterly opposed to Tractarianism, 
and must rather be classed even as a low-churchman, if not an 
evangelical. Dr. Smith was Carey’s principal accuser, both be- 
fore the trustees of the seminary and when put upon examina- 
tion before his bishop. He was the principal and earliest mo- 
tor in opposing Carey’s ordination, more forward and urgent in 
opposition than Dr. Anthon, the other accuser. He believed 
Carey to be alienated from the doctrine and discipline of the 
Anglican Church, and more consonant in mind and heart with 
what he called Romanism. For these reasons he considered 
him unfit for orders, and protested solemnly against the action 
of Bishop Onderdonk at St. Stephen’s Church, during the very 
ceremony of ordination and while that church was crowded with 
spectators. For the same reasons he continued to denounce 
Carey’s bishop after the ordination was over in pamphlets, ser- 
mons, and contributions to the newspapers. Is such a man to 
be looked upon as biased in Carey’s favor? On the contrary, 
must we not take him as a most disinterested and honest wit- 
ness in every word which he utters in Carey’s praise? Will it be 
said that perhaps Dr. Smith did not know Carey well enough 
to testify to the moral side of his character? He ought to 
know him and know him well. During the four years that 
Carey roomed at the seminary he was a member of the doctor’s 
congregation; he was a teacher in the doctor’s Sunday-school ; 
he attended service regularly at the doctor’s church, and re- 
ceived communion at his hands. It was to Dr. Smith, as pas- 
tor, that Carey felt himself obliged to apply for a canonical 
certificate recommending him for ordination, meeting, of course, 
with a refusal. No higher testimony to Carey’s moral character 
can be brought than that of such a man. Then let him come 
upon the stand. This is what he says: 

“T had, from an early period of his connection with St. 
Peter’s, understood that he (Carey) embraced the doctrines of 
the Oxford school; but such was my conviction of the purity 
and excellence of his Christian character, and of his quiet and 
studious habits, and of his love for truth, that I was not only 
willing, but anxious, to have the benefit of his services in my 
Sunday-school.”—T7rue Issue for the True Churchman. 

To this need be added only one more tribute. It is that 
of a periodical as unfriendly to Carey’s doctrinal tendencies as 
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Dr. Smith himself. The Quarterly Christian Spectator of Octo- 
ber, 1843, reviewing Carey’s ordination, commented in these 
terms upon his character: 

“He appears to have been not only diligent and successful 
in study, but eminently amiable and blameless in his deport- 
ment, the pride of his teachers and the joy of his friends.” 

From this time forward an “angel face” will no longer be 
found in these reminiscences. I am not aware of any biography 
or even sketch of Arthur Carey which is not sadly fragmentary, 
or which pretends to completeness of any sort. 

About sixteen months after Carey’s death, in the latter part 
of August, 1845, when James A. McMaster, Isaac Hecker, with 
myself, all fresh converts to the Catholic Church, were passing 
through London on our way to the Redemptorist novitiate at 
St. Trond, in Belgium, the first named separated from us long 
enough to visit John Henry Newman, then still connected with 
the Anglican Church, and dwelling in retirement at Littlemore, 
near Oxford. When introduced into his library McMaster found 
him occupied in a manner not altogether strange to so busy a 
student. His right foot rested upon the seat of a chair; he 
stood bending over a book which he held in his left hand, the 
contents of which he devoured simultaneously with a sandwich 
administered to his mouth by the right. When McMaster in- 
formed him that he had become a Catholic and was about to 
become a religious, Newman expressed no surprise and made 
no unfavorable comment. Only two months later he was him- 
self a convert. McMaster spoke to him of Carey, who was not 
unknown to him. The doctor showed much interest in Carey 
and asked many questions concerning his career. When, how- 
ever, McMaster urged him to write a biography of him, as one 
of his own most prominent and gifted disciples, the doctor de- 
clined. Carey, he said, was an American, and only some Ameri- 
can more closely and intimately connected with his life could 
do him justice. 

All those who could have filled such a véle have either passed 
away or are little likely to undertake the task. For want of a 
better biographer, and that the memories which I can supply 
may not be lost at my death, I have made this too brief ac- 
count as complete as my scant means allow me. His family 
motto was: ‘Deo cari nihilo carent’”—‘ The dear to God are be- 
yond want.” I venture to add these words, Regutescat in pace. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY. 
By REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
MISSION ‘AT FREEDOM. 


=2S we were waiting to begin our opening lecture at 

the Opera House one of the finest dogs I ever 

saw, a magnificent German boarhound, solemnly 

walked out upon the stage, stopped in the very 

centre, lay down with great dignity and faced 

the audience, as.gracefully as if posed by an artist. After 

this little bit of extra-programme pantomime had entertained 

the audience for a short while, we turned our attention to 
business of a more serious nature. 

Our audience was large enough to begin with, fully one 
half being non-Catholics. The Catholics who worship in the 
Freedom church are mostly farmers, and the roads being knee- 
deep with mud, they could not come in; we missed them and 
the usual contribution of country Protestants. And the town 
is neck-deep in bigotry, through which our town non-Catholics 
had to be drawn to the lectures. But the attendance came 
up to three hundred and fifty as a rule, and sometimes passed 
four hundred. In a population of four thousand this seems 
no great success, but when I found out the tone of the peo- 
ple, the great gulf between Catholics and Protestants, I was 
content. 

Except in its ugly tokens of religious discord this place is 
every way beautiful, its highest eminence crowned with the fine 
buildings of the Free-Will Baptist College, designed chiefly for 
the training of ministers. This denomination has a good church 
building also, and so have respectively the Calvinistic or Hard- 
shell Baptists, the Methodists, the Congregationalists, the Epis- 
copalians, and the Seventh-Day Adventists, the Free or Howling 
Methodists having a nascent society which meets in a little 
hall. The Universalists built a handsome church here some 
years ago, and it is unused; the society has dwindled down too 
thin to support a minister. It is an instructive fact that the 
awful truth of eternal punishment still holds its place in the 
vast majority of Protestant minds, in spite of the tendency to 
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pick and choose doctrines at will which their notion of private 
interpretation so inevitably fosters. It is easy, indeed, to find 
Protestant men and women who will doubt the terrible dogma, 
who like to say both no and yes to it; but a settled conviction 
of universal salvation is rare to find—rare to find a flourishing 
or even a small-sized Universalist church society outside large 
cities. Doubtless the plain alternative of belief in everlasting 
punishment or rejection of the Bible explains this condition of 
things. Such a thing as unbiblical religion seems to be impos- 
sible, excepting in an occasional individual with a tendency 
to ethical theories equal to that of his doubt of revealed re- 
ligion. 

“ Brother!” called out a thin and smiling man, as I passed 
him towards the stage one evening with my nightly harvest 
from the Query Box—‘ Brother, I wish you would give me 
some copies of your leaflets—I want specimens of all of them.” 
After a pleasant chat with the brother I promised to send him 
what he wanted. He is a pillar of the little Seventh-Day 
Adventist Society here—a good man actively engaged, like his 
fellows, in splitting Christian unity into yet smaller fragments, 
using the Sabbatarian question as his wedge and the Old 
Testament as his maul. The sect is the most venomous enemy 
of Catholicity in these parts; and hereabouts it has its most 
numerous adherents, its very Mecca being Battle Creek, Mich. 
And yet some of our Catholic journals have favored it on the 
question of the observance of the Sunday as against Protest- 
antism generally. I am persuaded that this is bad policy, to 
say the least of it. If Protestants as a body are mistaken as 
to the office of Scripture, they are right as to the day of the 
Lord. Do not be too eager to make men give up the truth by 
showing them that they are “ illogical.” I had rather be illogi- 
cal as to the observance of a day than sceptical as to the truth 
of that book of which God is the author. Our policy is to 
favor the right side among our jarring brethren, rather than to 
compel consistency. Say to them, First be right, and then be 
consistent and get wholly right. To play off error against 
inconsistency is not fraternal. Furthermore, the Seventh-Day 
Adventists incline to be Old Testament Christians, puritans of 
the worst sort, and are making a propaganda of much energy, 
and not without results. If what the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent calls the Christian Sabbath shall lose its place in our 
national customs, and if its legal observance shall drop out of 
the competency of our legislators, the end will be the abolition 
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of general observance of any day of rest and prayer at all—a 
calamity of the first order. The reader will in all this pardon 
what seems a digression, but I have been almost everywhere 
assailed with quotations from one of our oldest and most 
respectable Catholic journals against the Scripture basis of the 
observance of the first day of the week—claiming that it has 
not any Scripture authority whatever, is wholly without a Scrip- 
ture basis, etc. Such, however, is not the sense of the Catholic 
Church, nor can the statement claim place even upon the debat- 
able ground of free opinion, as is shown by the following quo- 
tation from the Catechism of the Council of Trent: “The 
Apostles, therefore, resolved to consecrate the first day of the 
week to the divine worship, and called it ‘the Lord’s day’: 
St. John in his Apocalypse makes mention of ‘the Lord’s day’ 
(Apoc. i. 10); and the Apostle commands collections to be made 
‘on the first day of the week,’ that is, according to the inter- 
pretation of St. Chrysostom, on the Lord’s day; and thus we 
are given to understand that even the Lord’s day was kept 
holy in the church.’” Can these tones of a yyoice so vener- 
able and authoritative be harmonized with the following extract 
from a prominent Catholic weekly, with which I have been 
deafened by Seventh-Day Adventists all over Southern Michi- 
gan ?—“ Thus, it is impossible to find in the New Testament 
the slightest interference by the Saviour or his Apostles with 
the original Sabbath, but, on the contrary, an entire acquiescence 
in the original arrangement; nay, a plenary endorsement by 
Him whilst living, and an unvaried active participation in the 
keeping of that day and no other by the Apostles for thirty 
years after his death, as the Acts of the Apostles have abun- 
dantly testified to us” (Roman Catechism, third Command- 
ment). 

Let us not favor those among our adversaries who hate us 
most. The narrowest of sects, shown by their literature to be 
the most bitterly anti-Catholic, are these judaizers, all the more 
hopelessly wrong if consistently logical with their Protestant 
premises, wrong-headed and bitter-hearted Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists. Of course I treat them with every kindness, but I thank 
God that “consistent Protestantism” is narrowing down into 
this concentrated essence of bigotry, and I am very sorry that 
they can quote a Catholic “organ” in praise of their “ con- 
sistency.” 

The reader may find the following questions of interest. 
Perhaps in writing the brief summary of the answers I may 
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ave “revised and corrected” the oral answers somewhat, but 
ot often materially. 

Question.—It is claimed by Protestants that the Catholic 
people in America, as they become Americanized, are imbibing 
the principles of Protestantism, and will soon join hands with 
Protestants in one common faith. Is that so? 

Answer.—We claim, on the other hand, that Protestants, 
according as they become Americanized, approach nearer to the 
Catholic Church. American political principles, Wased as they 
are on the dignity of man and the need of a strong central gov- 
ernment to secure human liberty and equality, are to the politi- 
cal order what Catholic principles are to the religious order. 
Enlightened Catholics believe that the providence of God in 
establishing this Republic has prepared the way for the return 
of the northern races to Christian unity in the Catholic Church. 

Ouestion.—Which of the following popes possessed infallibility 
and was the Vicar of Christ in A.D. 1414?—for each of them 
claimed it at the Council of Constance: Benedict XIII., Gre- 
gory XII., John XXIII. 

Answer.—Reference is made to the Western Schism, and 
during its existence the authority of the popes was practically 
suspended, as must ever be the case when doubt exists as to 
who among the claimants of an office is the rightful one. But 
doubt of who is the pope does not make doubt as to whether 
or not there is such an office as that of the pope. God saved 
the Papacy through that trial, as through many others, though 
the schism was a great calamity. Christian unity was not lost, 
but only suspended. The sun is somewhere in the heavens, 
though the clouds may totally hinder your seeing just where. 

Question.—What Bible authority have the Catholics for estab- 
lishing nunneries and monasteries, and are they not in direct op- 
position to Christ’s command in Matthew, chapter v., verses 
14, 15, 16?—viz.: 14th, Ye are the light of the world. A city that 
is set on a hill cannot be hid; 15th, Neither do men light a 
candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it 
giveth light unto all that are in the house; 16th, Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Answer.—Just those same texts. For by joining a religious 
community persons publicly set themselves apart for good works 
and prayer. All the relatives and friends of religious sisters and 
brothers are most deeply moved to thank God for their zeal. Do 
you suppose that by entering a religious community one commits 
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moral suicide? I suggest that you talk with your Catholic friends 
about this matter, and ask them concerning the religious effect 
on her friends of a girl joining a sisterhood. 

Question.—Is this a Christian nation? If so, what makes it so? 

Answer.—Yes, this is a Christian nation, having been founded 
by Christians, nearly all its people Christians, and the elemen- 
tary principles of Christian morality part of the law of the land, 
as has been frequently decided by the courts. Our whole civil- 
ization is a peoduct of Christian influence. 

Question—When Clement VII. granted Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land a divorce and gave him the right to marry Anne Boleyn 
did he not give him the right to sin? 

Answer.—My questioner has been reading his history upside- 
down. The pope refused to grant the divorce, and the king 
married Anne Boleyn in spite of him and against God’s law— 
the origin of the English Protestant Church. 

Question.—Please give us chapter and verse in the New Tes- 
tament authorizing “ Auricular Confession ’’—remember, “ auricu- 
lar,” secret. 

Answer.—St. John xx. 20, and St. Matthew xviii. 18, prove 
the power in the church of granting Christ’s pardon to repen- 
tant sinners and of refusing it to the unrepentant. Such a 
power cannot be exercised intelligently without knowledge of 
the sin to be pardoned on the part of the judge, and therefore 
some kind of confession is necessary. This the questioner seems 
to concede. Well, then, will you force public confession on 
sinners? Do you mean to say that the church of Christ cannot 
reconcile sinners without the agony and horror of open avowal 
of sin? 

Question.—Please explain Ephesians ii. 20-22, and tell where 
Peter is the “rock” in this. Also the Apocalypse xxii. 14. Is 
Peter the chief here? Where was the Roman Catholic pope 
(Peter) when Paul wrote II. Tim. iv. 16? 

Answer.—Catholics admit that the Apostles were all equally 
inspired, and yet maintain that St. Peter, as shown in St. Mat- 
thew xvi. 18, and in various other passages, was appointed by the 
Saviour to transmit the apostolic authority to the church. The 
two texts first named in the question are wholly compatible 
with St. Peter’s prerogatives. As to the last text, there is no 
evidence whatever that St. Peter was in Rome when St. Paul 
was first brought before the Roman tribunal, though it is cer- 
tain he had been there before and was with him in after years 
at their martyrdom.—Let me say to questioners that if they 
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wish me to comment on texts of Scripture they should write 
them out for me, not simply give chapter and verse. I am 
willing to be your target, but you should not ask me to load 
your guns. 

Question—When God made man, what life was given him ? 
When he lost this life, what did he have left ? 

Answer.—A twofold life was given to man at his creation, 
the natural and the supernatural; he was a creature of God en- 
dowed with animal and reasonable life, and a child of God en- 
dowed with the divine filial relationship. By his sin he lost the 
latter life, the life of divine grace or love, and thus placed him- 
self and his posterity in the rank merely of rational creatures, 
and even that in a penal relationship to God. But it is an er- 
‘ror to suppose that the essential natural dignity of human na- 
ture, freedom of the. will, power of knowing right and wrong, 
immortality, etc., were forfeited by Adam’s sin; and we must 
remember that God at once promised Adam and his posterity 
a redeemer. 

Question—Do Catholics hold that the pope should be at the 
head of both civil and religious governments or institutions? 

Answer.—No. The pope has no competency in civil affairs. 
Listen to Pope Leo XIII.: ‘God has divided the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the 
civil; one set over divine things and the other over human 
things. Each is supreme in its own kind; each has certain 
limits within which it is restricted. . . . Whatsoever in hu- 
man affairs is in any manner sacred, pertaining to the salvation 
of souls or the worship of God and the like, belongs to the 
church. But all other things which are embraced in the civil 
or political order are rightly subject to the state” (From the 
Encyclical on the Christian State). 

The following questions are given as curious and suggestive: 

Why are the Catholics unfriendly to the Protestants? 

Do the public schools of the United States prove a benefit 
to the Catholic Church? 

What is the meaning of “ Tammany,” and what connection, 
if any, with the Catholic Church has Tammany Hall? 

Why do priests abstain from marrying; is it an example to 
be followed ? 

How long has the Catholic Church been sending her priests 
around teaching Catholic doctrines to the general public as you 
are now doing, and is it the policy of that church to continue 
this for some length of time in the future? 

VOL, LIX.— 42 
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Circumstances enabled us to distribute a very large amount 
of missionary literature at this place, including many copies of 
Newman on the Pope and A Brief History of Religion. 

As illustrating the temper of these Saturdayrians I give the 
following. It appeared as an insignificant type-written dodger, 
just four inches by two: 


LECTURE 


At the S. D. A. Church, corner Oak and Vine Sts., this evening, 
7:30 o'clock, sharp. 
Ist. Does Protestantism protest any longer? 
2d. Will Rome persecute in this nineteenth century ? 
3d. Is the priest who lately visited a Jesuite? If so, is 
there any hope of salvation in belief of his doctrin? 
4th. The “ Jesuite Order” an Absolum in the gate. 


MITCHELL. 


This town did not seem promising—a busy place with a 
city feeling, though under five thousand in population. Such 
places are not caught by the novelty of the lectures, and must 
be billed and posted with great judgment. Arriving Saturday 
afternoon, we found the Catholic people full of confidence 
about an audience: “Oh, that’s all right!—oh, don’t be afraid 
of that; we shall have great crowds!”” But I was afraid. Less 
than thirty-five families of town and country make up our con- 
gregation, having Mass only one Sunday in the month; and the 
consequent lack of personal contact between Catholics and non- 
Catholics, together with ordinary difficulties, called for a more 
expensive scheme of advertising than we could afford. 

When, on Sunday afternoon, we arrived at the Opera, House 
ten minutes before the hour of opening, we found a “ crowded 
audience” of only two little girls, and these sat nearest the 
door on the very edge of the seat, as if ready to fly down- 
‘stairs at the slightest provocation. Ten minutes after the 
advertised time we started with about a hundred Catholics and 
perhaps as many Protestants, nor did the number greatly vary 
from this during the course. But we always had a fair repre- 
sentation of the students of the large college situated here. 

The lecture on Sunday afternoon being ended, the Catholic 
notables of the place came up behind the scenery, and we had 
a pleasant chat about our prospects. They are an intelligent 
and virtuous people holding their own against heavy odds. 

Although our audiences were not as large as we wished, yet 
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they were truly missionary, the proportion of Protestants present 
and the interest manifested being remarkable. After the tem- 
perance lecture on Tuesday night, a discourse which had to be 
driven through congested vocal organs, I sat down behind the 
scenes to wait for a clear stairway to return to the hotel; and 
in came eight or ten college boys, frank and manly fellows, and 
Methodists all, to catechise me about prohibition and to, talk 
about religion in general. What a joy it was to chat with 
them about the only topics worth the thought and love of the 
generous heart of youth! I am quite sure that not one of 
these fine young men had ever spoken with a priest before, 
perhaps not one had ever before these lectures heard a priest’s 
voice even in public. Only one of them accepted my invitation 
to come and see me at the hotel. I endeavored to make him 
a reservoir of fact and principle for his fellows. 

On Wednesday night my voice was in good condition again 
for the lecture on confession. I declare to the reader that I 
would walk from New York to Michigan for the privilege of 
addressing those one hundred and fifty Protestants in my 
audience, many of them college students, so attentive, so 
absorbed were they as the “origin and uses of the confes- 
sional”’ were explained. Many a better man and better mis- 
sionary has made a longer journey, and that through a howling 
wilderness, to tell a little tribe of half-naked savages how sins 
are pardoned. What should not we be willing to do for this 
highly civilized people, aided as we are in travelling by all the 
resources of civilization ? 

Copies of Catholic Belief, Aspirations of Nature, and From the 
Highways of Life were mailed to more than twenty students, 
men and women, whose names were given as likely to profit by 
Catholic reading. 

Among my questions came this: Was George Washington a 
Catholic ? 

The Catholic reader need not be told that the oath men 
tioned below is false, rash, profane, unnecessary, and non- 
existent : 

Will you read or repeat and explain to us the exact mean- 
ing of the oath which I understand every Romish priest takes, 
beginning: “ I, ——- ——, in the presence of Almighty God, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Blessed Michael the Archangel, St. 
John the Baptist, the Holy Apostles,” in which you premise, 
“TI denounce and disown any allegiance as due to any Protes- 
tant king, prince, or state, or obedience to any of their inferior 
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officers. I do further declare the doctrine of the Church of 
England, of the Calvinists, Huguenots, and other Protestants, 
to be damnable, and those to be damned who will not forsake 
the same”’? 

I gave every Protestant present at the closing meeting a 
copy of Brief History, besides the usual leaflet. This Brief 
History is based on the historical introduction to De Harbe's 
Catechism, to which is added Father Hecker’s Sketch of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. Would the reader like to 
know why the Paulist Fathers got it up, and why the Catholic 
Book Exchange, 120 West Sixtieth Street, New York, sells its 
47 nicely printed pages for $4 a hundred copies? A couple of 
years ago a bright young man came to the Paulist convent and 
asked to talk about religion—a member of the Baptist Church. 
“‘What started you to this?” He held up a copy of De Harbe’s 
latge Catechism. “I was riding home on the elevated railroad one 
evening and noticed this little book on a seat beside me, left 
there by some forgetful passenger. The conductor didn’t want 
it, thought it not worth taking to the office to await an owner, 
and so I kept it and read it. What moved me most in it was 
the brief history of religion in the introduction. I think the 
Catholic Church must be the religion of Christ.” And he was 
instructed and received into the Church, and is a most edifying 
Catholic. And upon this hint we have got up the Srtef 
History. 

Question—Why has the Roman Catholic Church in Europe 
lost the power it formerly had ? 

Answer.—Reference is made, doubtless, to the south of 
Europe, for in all the north of Europe Catholicity has far more 
power, both as a public and personal influence, than at any 
time since the Reformation. In the south of Europe the power 
of Catholicity over the private life of men and women is also 
greater than for several centuries. But in some countries, as 
France, Spain, and Italy, Catholics are timid, and neglect, to a 
great extent, to exercise their rights as citizens—at least so it 
seems from this distance, and so Pope Leo certainly thinks. 
The peculiar relations to the civil power have, it appears, been 
taught in such a way as to over-train the people of those coun- 
tries, and, for the moment, to detract from that independence 
of character seen elsewhere among Catholics, and which is the 
natural result of the doctrines and practices of Catholicity, as 
you perceive among American, Irish, English, German, and 
Flemish Catholics. 
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Question—What is the attitude of a good Catholic to the 
United States government? 

Answer.—“ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God” (Rom. xiii. 1). 

“The Catholic Church in the United States owes its great 
progress to the civil liberty we enjoy in our enlightened Repub- 
lic. The church has been often hampered in her divine 
mission. She has often been forced to struggle for existence 
wherever despotism has cast its dark shadow, like a plant shut 
out from the blessed sunlight of heaven. But in the genial 
atmosphere of liberty she blossoms like the rose” (Address of 
Cardinal Gibbons in Rome on being made cardinal). 

“Time will show very soon, I trust, that as the church, 
from the enjoyment of the liberty guaranteed to her in this 
land, shall make progress such as she has not known in other 
times and in other lands, so also shall the Republic receive from 
the church a corresponding benefit—the absorption and assimi- 
lation into one common citizenship, into the common mould of 
American democracy, of all the nationalities and races which in 
this land acknowledge Catholic sway and influence” (Archbishop 
Satolli at St. Paul, Minnesota, August 1, 1893). 

These answers may be summed up: the duty of obedience, 
the love of liberty, the obligation of gratitude. characterize the 
attitude of Catholics to this country. 

Ouestion—I would like to ask why it is you would not 
advise an honest Catholic to go and hear an honest non-Catho- 
lic speak, providing the Catholic could not hear a priest of his 
own church speak at the time. In other words, when there is 
no service in the Catholic church why would you not advise a 
Catholic to attend the service at some other church? 

Answer.—Because Catholics hold that our Saviour not only 
gave us one true doctrine, but also one true church. It is not 
honest for us to join in Protestant worship, because we believe 
Christ authorized but one kind of worship, and that the Catho- 
lic one. Holding the strictest kind of principles of close com- 
munion, we cannot consistently join your worship. Exception is, 
of course, made in the interests of charity, at funerals and mar- 
riages of Protestant friends, and on ‘ike occasions. 

Ouestion—What do you think of the American Protective 
Association? Why is it that Catholics mob anti- cei speak- 
ers? Protestants don’t do it. 

Answer.—I am not going to be led into an attack on any 
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association; but everybody knows the A. P. A. is bitterly anti- 
Catholic. As to mobbing lecturers, I emphatically condemn it. 
But I think that if I used this hall to brand Protestants as 
traitors to their country and as gathering arms to murder Catholics, 
and said the filthy things about Protestant ministers that are 
often publicly said about Catholic priests and Catholic sisters, I 
should not be accorded the kindly reception you have given me. 


HANWELL. 


A good-sized audience greeted us the Sunday afternoon of 
our opening in the Opera House, and at the end of the lecture 
the Methodist minister came behind the scenes and gave a hand- 
shake of brotherly recognition—especially in view of our pro- 
mised temperance lecture. What a solemn-looking gentleman he 
is, and how he mouths his words! I am told he hates Catho- 
licity, but he is captured by the common hatred of drunken- 
ness, and with him and through him, and through the temper- 
ance cause, many Methodists will be led to hear an exposition 
of the Catholic religion. Reader, if you can join with Protes- 
tants in any praise of virtue or any war upon vice, do it for 
love of their souls, if for no other reason; because fellowship in 
good works is a means of teaching the true faith. 

Sunday-schools in this town of twenty-five hundred inhabi- 
tants indicate a flourishing state of religion. * There are eight 
hundred children in actual attendance at the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Sunday-schools, and this leaves out the Baptist and 
German Protestant churches. Perhaps we are a better town 
than others; but there are thousands of rural communities simi- 
larly devoted to Protestant Christianity. And yet we can .get a 
hearing in them / 

Our audiences were soon overflowing, and often touched 
closely on to six hundred, more than two-thirds being Protes- 
tants. The temperance night it rained, but the attendance was 
excellent and the questions literally a hat-full, fifty-three in all. 
It took an hour to dispose of them, dwelling only on those of 
importance, and briefly touching the point of others. There were 
no less than six inquiries this single evening as to why priests 
do not marry. If we could but dispel the dark cloud of suspi- 
cion concerning laxity of morals which lies between us and the 
Protestant people half the work of conversion would be done; 
for the questions referred to indicate, not simply curiosity about 
clerical celibacy, but a miserable half-conviction that the priest- 
hood is licentious. 
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This same evening we had two beautiful pieces of music from 
Haydn’s masses rendered by an amateur orchestra. None of 
the members are Catholics, all or nearly all being Methodists ; 
but they volunteered to play for us. Another kind of music 
interrupted the lecture: the little brass band and vocal chorus 
of the Salvation Army passed under the Opera House windows. 
If we were entertaining the higher religious public, they were 
scraping the gutters. Would that we could do both! 

We had the Methodist minister with us two of the meetings, 
and the Presbyterian minister came and heard all about the 
doctrine and practice of confession. What did these shepherds 
think at seeing the foremost men and women in their flocks sit- 
ting at the feet of a Catholic missionary—to say nothing of 
their young folks filling the galleries? We can gain these same 
sheep for the true fold and the one Shepherd. If every diocese 
would have two or three priests of zeal and intelligence for 
home missions to non-Catholics, a work would be begun which 
would end in the conversion of America. True, a highly civil- 
ized people is not won from its errors, to say nothing of the 
vanities of modern life, without heroic endeavor; nor is it a work 
of one generation or one century, perhaps. But let us leave the 
times and moments to the eternal God; our part is to teach all 
the teachable; they are everywhere about us, and they are the 
coming race of the whole world. 

To be one Catholic resisting the pressure of twenty Protes- 
tants all your life is no small infliction. How great is the relief 
to see the total of all the Protestant twenties unable to resist 
the pressure of Catholic truth! Hence one bright woman said 
to me: “How I’ve enjoyed this course of lectures! I’m mar- 
ried to a Protestant and have had trouble to bring up my chil- 
dren Catholics, but I’ve brought seven Protestants to hear two 
of your lectures, all I could come into, having eight miles to 


drive.” And hence our “leading men” are glad to act as 


ushers, and all the Catholic women drum up attendance, and 
talk up the topics afterwards. 

Seldom have we had the advertising better done than at 
Hanwell and Flowerville; my good host at the latter place, 
Hugh, and his handsome son, distributing our bills everywhere, 
and especially in country neighborhoods through Catholic farm- 
ers trading at their big hardware store. Methodist families 
drove in six and seven miles, attracted by the dodgers and in- 
terested by the chat of Catholic friends. 

The last night it rained again, and yet we had perhaps our 
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best audience to hear “ Why I am a Catholic.” A fine quar- 
tette, half Catholic and half Protestant, gave us beautiful music, 
and we had nearly an hour’s length of questions to answer. It 
is not easy to describe the joy of the Catholics at seeing their 
friends and neighbors listening respectfully to a Catholic priest 
explaining those truths which are to themselves the dearest 
treasures of life. 

Question——Why do Catholics pray with beads? 

I began my answer by putting my hand in my pocket and 
drawing out my rosary, and holding it up before the audience. 
The Protestants gazed on it in absolute wonder and utter si- 
lence. Then I explained the vocal and mental prayer of the 
rosary, the mysteries and their order, ending in words like 
these: “There is no excess of praying to God nowadays; and 
let me advise you to give every liberty to prayer, to that most 
necessary of all religious practices, whether people want to help 
their prayer by books, or public meetings, or family union, or 
by using this beautiful, graceful, and poetical form of the Crown 
of Roses—or by using jack-stones or corn-cobs, for that matter. 
The beads help us to spend more time at prayer, to unite thought 
and words both together, to assist in fixing attention, to be 
simple and childlike, and to have the help of Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, who was and is, you will gladly agree, the foremost 
friend the Saviour has ever had.” 

Among my questions on the temperance night I found this: 

Are Catholic saloon-keepers in good and regular standing in 
the Catholic Church? 

I hailed this question with joy. The strictures of the Third 
Plenary Council on the saloon business, so well driven home 
both in the decrees and the pastoral letter, have struck a blow 
at this partnership of avarice and drunkenness from the effects 
of which it will never recover, and which will finally set all of 
us right on the subject. Of course there are some who will still 
take their facts as well as their principles from books, or rather 
will apply the facts to the theories rather than the theories to 
the facts. But the Catholic bishops are guardians of morality 
by divine right, and they have passed on the fact of saloon- 
keeping in America; they have put it under the ban. Fortv- 
nately, too, 1 was armed with Bishop Watterson’s recent pastoral 
letter, giving, as he says, “force and efficacy” to the decrees of 
the council. In it he forbids all Catholic societies in his dio- 
cese to admit saloon-keepers to membership, and in words of 
burning eloquence exhorts his priests and people resolutely to 
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oppose the vice of intemperance and the “business” which 
makes it a means of money-getting. Thank God for Bishop 
Watterson’s pastoral! 

While answering the inevitable question, Why is not the 
Catholic Church opposed to intemperance? I called out rather 
sharply, “ Did you never hear of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful temperance advocate who ever lived, Father Theobald 
Mathew ?” 

“Yes, I have; I heard him speak forty years ago,” said an 
old man from the audience. I replied: ‘And wasn’t he a pow- 
erful enemy of intemperance?” ‘Yes, he was, and a glorious 
temperance worker.” I thought I was dealing with a Catholic 
veteran in “the cause,” but found out later that it was a Pro- 
testant who had thus reinforced me. 


, 


FLOWERVILLE. 


We had heard this place spoken of as bigoted ; but this was 
found to be wholly true only of a few influential persons, from 
whom the bigotry spread to others as an infection. Our lec- 
tures developed the symptoms acutely in the Baptist minister 
of the place—an Englishman and a popery-hater of the good 
old kind. As soon as our announcements appeared he sent to 
Canada and imported an “ex-priest,” and pitted him against us 
in his new and pretty Baptist church, choosing our hours of 
meeting precisely. Being on the same street with our hall, and 
but half a block away, and enjoying the advantage of a loud 
church-bell, he hoped to lessen our attendance. But I had the 
advantage of novelty, a kindly invitation, and the grace of God. 
So the wretched importation failed to draw. Then it was stated 
that he was not an ex-priest; and besides his lies were told 
with a villanous French accent; and he was moved back to 
Canada before the week was half over; a warning against vio- 
lating the contract labor law in the interests of untruth. Yet 
the minister rang his bell right along, and flourished his mus- 
ket if he couldn’t fire it off; kept up the motions though he 
was unable to do any harm. He had but six auditors on Thurs- 
day evening and four on Friday evening. Meantime, curiously 
enough, his wife attended some of the lectures and a sort of 
associate minister, named Napoleon Smith, came one or two 
evenings and took notes. ; 

Friday morning we found this challenge in one of the local 
weekly papers: 
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“A Friendly Invitation. 

“Inasmuch as many ‘non-Catholics’ have expressed a de- 
sire to hear a fuller discussion of the great questions treated 
upon by the eloquent and learned Roman Catholic evangelist 
and controversialist who has lectured in the Bean Opera House 
this week, I hereby most cordially and sincerely invite that 
gentleman to join with me in a friendly public discussion, for 
three days or more, of the following propositions, which I 


affirm : 
“1, That submission to the Pope of Rome is not justified 


by reason. 
“2. That submission to the Pope of Rome is contrary to 


Scripture. 

“3, That the Baptist church of corresponds more 
nearly to the churches instituted by Christ and his apostles, as 
shown by the New Testament, than does the Roman Catholic 


Church. 
“4, That Romanism, distinctively considered, is not a system 


of morality. 
“5. That Romanism, distinctively considered, is not a system 
of truth. 
“ Flowerville, April 12, 1894. 
Cc. C. W—.” 


But I had not appeared as a controversialist, and both in 
print and from the platform had disclaimed and avoided con- 
troversy. And furthermore, many “ non-Catholics” of his own 
congregation were greatly scandalized at the minister’s conduct. 
Controversy with such an individual in a public hall would soon 
become a duel of Chinese stink-pots, would stir up bad blood 
on both sides, and would need three years instead of three days 
of battles and scalp-dances to arrive at a finish. But it was 
worth while getting the foul gases into the quiet of a labora- 
tory if only to list them properly. So my dear Father John, 
who had done so much to secure our good audiences, and who 
had made my two weeks’ stay so pleasant, authorized me to 
give a “friendly invitation” to the minister to write out 
his “fuller discussion” and print it in one of the local journals, 
and to assure him that he would be met and refuted in the 
same arena. 

Meantime the Baptist church-members generally are sorry 
and ashamed of their pastor, and are destined to be more so 
in case he attacks us in the papers. 

Said a burly, square-shouldered German farmer, who had 
driven thirteen miles with his wife to make his Easter Com- 
munion: ‘‘Why can’t we do as the Methodists do? All around 
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my place the Methodist ministers come and use the school- 
houses to hold meetings and make new members—revival meet- 
ings, prayer-meetings, Sunday-school meetings. They ain’t got 
anything to give compared to us. Why can’t we do something 
like that?” So we can, I told him, only we must have Home 
Missionaries. In this county there are one hundred and forty 
school-houses, nearly all of them in country districts, for this 
is an agricultural county. These school-houses can be used for 
all kinds of meetings free, or nearly so. What an opportunity! 
A missionary could spend his whole time, summer and winter, 
in this county alone, and never have an evening without a non- 
Catholic audience, or a morning or afternoon without private 
conference with earnest men and women seeking after the truth. 
Does any one want a plainer providence? Did our Saviour say 
‘compel them to enter in” or “wait till they compel you to 
take them in”? 

The literature, leaflets, pamphlets, and books, distributed 
here and in Hanwell was in excess of what we gave away in most 
other places. It was eagerly accepted. May the Holy Spirit 
make it fruitful of conversions ! 

In this village of twelve hundred souls (but to make that 
total many of the cats and dogs must be counted) there are 
hardly twenty Catholics. My friend Hugh and his family are, 
however, among the wealthiest and most esteemed, and the 
score of families of Catholic farmers in the neighborhood are 
known and respected as staunch Christians, as is shown by their 
fine new brick church. The place has a bad name for bigotry, 
as already said, though an A. P. A. lodge failed to keep alive 
here, as is so often the case in communities dominantly of native 
stock. 

Our first three days the weather was bleak and stormy, but 
the attendance at the “Grand Opera House” started good, and 
increased right along till on Wednesday night we were turning 
people away—full to the doors. Of this audience, touching four 
hundred every evening, and the last two evenings going far be- 
yond, less than one hundred and fifty were Catholics, and some 
evenings the proportion was less. But these were feeling big 
enough to occupy the whole county, so elated were they with our 
success. 

The following questions are such as perhaps will interest the 
reader without the answers: 

God put Adam in the garden of Eden; where is the garden 
now? 
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Please explain what is the meaning of the titles given to 
different orders of priests, as Paulists, Redemptorists, Jesuits, etc.’ 

Is it the Catholic belief that all Catholics will go to heaven ? 

Do Catholics experience a change of heart? 

Why do they ring a bell under the priest’s robe during 
Mass? 

What is the meaning of I. H. S. on Catholic churches? 

Does the Catholic Church approve of congregational singing? 

Why do Catholics have the marriage ceremony performed 
before eating in the morning? 

If I should ask which church you expect will swallow up 
all the other churches, what would you say? 

Why shouldn’t a woman make a good priest ? 

Why do Catholics kiss the Blarney Stone? 

Why does the pope in Rome wear the number 666 on his 
belt ? 

You are a priest, and can you tell if there was ever a funeral 
from a convent? 

What is your object in lecturing? 

Who pardons the Pope’s sins? 


Do you mean to say that this country would be free if the 
Catholics had control of it? 
Was Martin Luther a Christian or a heretic? 


Why do Catholics have wakes? 

What has become of Judas? 

Is Rev. Satolli the Pope of America? 

Why do you preach Latin to a congregation when the 
people are ignorant of that language? 

Do you believe in progression after death? 

Can you tell what kind of wood was used in making the 
cross Christ was crucified on? 

Do you think it possible for the Pope ever to sin? 

Is there any harm in going to a dance providing you don't 
dance ? 

What is the difference between a nun and a Sister of Char- 
ity, if any? 

Please explain why the nuns have to wear black or white 
or gray when they go into the nunnery ? 
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By WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 
BEFORE THE MOUNTAINS WERE BORN. 


f EW of us, when we speak of the earth which we 
inhabit, realize that nearly three-quarters of it is 
covered by water. But there was a time in the 
far-off past—millions of years ago—when there 
was even less dry land than we see to-day, when 

a hazy atmosphere constantly enveloped the few primordial 
beaches, and through this haze the rays of the sun dimly pene- 
trated. Remnants of these first patches of land still exist; the 
eye of the geologist recognizes them by broken shells and ripple- 
marks, and we may trace them in our own country from Canada 
to Georgia. 

Such a world must have been indeed a desolate one from 
our point of view. But the Creator then, as always, suited the 
life-system to its environment; and if the Silurian rocks do not 
tell us whether there was any vegetation except a few small 
ferns and sea-weed, we know that the sea-bottom swarmed with 
a fauna of low degree: sponges, corals, star-fishes, nautili, and 
trilobites. This last-named animal predominated. Its shell 
was divided longitudinally into three lobes—hence the name— 
and it is interesting to know that in our own age its nearest 
living affinity is the common horseshoe-crab. The broad head- 
plate of the trilobite was, no doubt, useful for burrowing and 
hiding in the slimy ooze, and the prominent eyes on the sides 
of the head-plate were provided with separate lenses the same 
as in modern crustaceans, which would indicate that in the pri- 
meval waters the action of light was the same as it is now. 


THE RISE OF THE CONTINENTS. 


After a time—that is, after many thousand years—the beaches 
increased in breadth and in length, and now we come to what 
is known as the Devonian, or the era of fishes. Invertebrates 
were still very numerous; but fishes, which are vertebrates— 
that is, animals with a backbone—represent a higher form of 
life, and they became rulers of the sea. Little by little we are 
able vaguely to discern the northern hemisphere. 
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Europe at first was merely a broad, internal, water-covered 
plateau fringed with embryo hills on the west, while North 
America was represented by two long ridges running in a 
southerly direction, and these slight elevations—little more than 
sand dunes—were the beginning of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Alleghanies. 

The sea between these shores was shallow and partially pro- 
tected from the cold currents of the North; and on the Ohio 
River, near Louisville, may be seen to-day the remains of a 
coral reef belonging to this period, and these corals may be 
traced over an area of five hundred thousand square miles. 


FISH IN ARMOR. 


The Devonian fishes were mostly ganoids (nowadays repre- 
sented chiefly by the gar-pike and sturgeon), and along with 
them were fishes of the shark tribe. The ganoids were smaller 
and kept to the shallower water, while the ancient sharks ruled 
in the deep sea. But all the fish of this era had cartilaginous 
skeletons, and if we know anything about them it is thanks to 
their forms having been encased in closely-fitting enamelled 
scales—a coat of mail, as it were—and this armor must have 
been very useful to the comparatively weak ganoids when 
pursued by the big fish. A fossil specimen of a primitive shark 
was discovered in Ohio by the late Professor Newberry, of 
Columbia ‘College. Its head measures over three feet in length 
and a foot and a half in breadth, while in the upper and lower 
jaw it had, besides its teeth, two tusks about twelve inches long, 
and if the body at all corresponded with the head, we may im- 
agine what a formidable enemy it must have been. 

Good authorities hold that many if not all the fish of this 
era were provided with uncommonly big air-bladders, well sup- 
plied with blood-vessels, and with an air-duct leading to the 
mouth—the same as in the modern mudfish and pike—and 
which performed the part of a lung, and that thus they were 
able to exist in badly oxygenated water; for it is not improb- 
able that the waters as well as the atmosphere of the Devonian 
age were not so well supplied with pure oxygen as the atmos- 
phere and waters of to-day, for it was a time of great volcanic 
disturbance and the air must have been full of poisonous ex- 
halations. It is well to bear in mind that these early fishes 
were not typical ones such as those of our day. They were in- 
deed true fishes, yet at the same time they were generalized, 
connecting types: that is to say, that along with their positive 
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fish characters were blended other characters which linked 
them to higher vertebrates. Their bony scales, conical teeth, 
and air-bladders playing the part of lungs, together with other 
_ characteristics, point upwards towards the coming amphibians. 

It is true we cannot be positive in regard to their cellular 
air-bladders, but it is highly probable that they had them, since 
we do know it to be true of the modern ceratodus and lepido- 
siren, their nearest living allies. Here let us observe that there 

no hard-and-fast line between water-breathers and air-breath- 
ers. It is an error to suppose that fish must live exclusively in 
the water: there are some existing forms which are able to 
pass much of their time on land; and we may consider such 
fish quite as much amphibians as we consider frogs. In these 
fish we either find accessory gill-cavities (which contain only air) 
playing the part of lungs, and which have been brought about 
by a modification of part of the water-breathing gill-cavity, or 
else we find the air-bladder directly acting as lungs subsidiary 
to the gills, and here the air is breathed through a passageway 
running from the throat to the air-bladder. 

From what little is known of the vegetation of the age of 
fishes, we can only say that on the limited land area—which con- 
sisted of monotonous swamps—might have been seen here and 
there a gigantic clubmoss, a tree-fern, or a pine ; and it was prob- 
ably a silent landscape, except for the cricket-like voice of an in- 
sect related to our May-fly, and all we know of this early insect’s 
chirp is from the scant remnant of its musical instrument found 
on one of its wings in the Devonian strata of New Brunswick. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE COAL PERIOD. 


The period which follows the Devonian is known as the 
Carboniferous, and its name comes from the fact that nine- 
tenths of all the coal was accumulated during this period. At 
the beginning of the Carboniferous we discover the earliest 
amphibians, and footprints indicate that they were Labyrintho- 
donts—a species of salamander, and so called from the labyrin- 
thine structure of their teeth. It was emphatically a connect- 
ing type, for the labyrinthodont had both lungs and gills, thus 
forming a link between water-breathers and air-breathers; be- 
sides which they possessed characters connecting them with the 
ganoid fishes, so that their descent from some stem of this 
group is commonly held by scientists. Labyrinthodonts were 
first discovered in hollow fossil trees in Nova Scotia, and such 
trees are often found quite erect in coal mines. During this 
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important era the land surface was all the while increasing, the 
fauna and flora were becoming more abundant, and it is to the 
rank vegetation of the Carboniferous that we are indebted for 
the coal we use. Among its vastly more numerous insect tribe , 
it is interesting to find representatives of our domestic cock- 
roach, and the climate must have been indeed highly favorable 
to insects as well as to plants, for it was uniformly tropical 
even to within the arctic circle. We may also consider it as 
essentially an air-purifying age: carbonic acid was withdrawn 
from the atmosphere and stored up in vegetation preserved as 
coal, while at the same time the air became better supplied 
with the oxygen needful for higher forms of life. 


A SUPPOSED CATACLYSM. 


The Carboniferous period, unless the story of the rocks 
greatly misleads us, came to an end with some terrible move- 
ments of the earth’s crust—a large portion of the land area © 
disappeared under water, animal and vegetable life was almost 
destroyed, and the coal formations lay hidden under a shroud 
of sand and gravel. When after a time the waters receded and 
the land came in sight again, the eye rested on a very different 
landscape. In place of the low, swampy, carboniferous jun- 
gles, were shallow estuaries and mountains. In North Ameri- 
ca the Appalachian chain formed a marked feature of the east- 
ern part of the continent, and the Gulf of Mexico stretched 
much farther nerth, while in Europe the Caspian and the Eux- 
ine seas were vastly larger than to-day. 

- We are now in what is called the age of reptiles, when the 
great land masses assumed their final shape, which shape the 
continents have retained in spite of subsequent sinkings and up- 
heavals. These early reptiles were indeed wonderful creatures. 
Some of them lived partly in the water, others frequented the 
land, and still others had wings and flew in the air. The Ich- 
thyosaurus, or fish-lizard, was sometimes forty feet long, and it 
had a wide geographical range, for its fossil remains have been 
discovered in Australia as well as north of the arctic circle. 
This monster’s body was not unlike a whale’s, and it had a 
long, fish-like tail, a triangular fin on the back, as well as a 
pair of fins on the fore and on the hind part of the body.* It 
must have been a rapid swimmer and also a voracious beast, for 
its jaws were armed with large, conical teeth, sometimes two 
hundred in number, and with its monstrous head and its eyes 


* A well-preserved skeleton of an Ichthyosaurus was found at Wirtemberg in 1%¢2. 
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from ten to fifteen inches in diameter, it no doubt presented a 
formidable appearance. Those who have given most study to 
the subject believe that the ichthyosaurus, like the whale, in 
the beginning lived a good part of the time on land, and cer- 
tain features in the skull, the vertebrz, and the teeth suggest 
a descent from the amphibian labyrinthodonts, of which we 
have spoken, and which, as we know, first made their appear- 
ance in the previous carboniferous era. 

Along with the ichthyosaurus was another sea-monster, the 
Plesiosaurus. But its head, instead of being large, was small, 
and it had a long, slender, snake-like neck. It, too, was an air- 
breather, and was therefore obliged now and again to rise to 
the surface in order to breathe; and good authorities maintain 
that, like the ichthyosaurus and the whale tribe, the plesiosaurus 
was descended from some land or semi-aquatic ancestor, and 
that its structure underwent a good deal of change in the pro- 
cess of adaptation to a life in the water. The most character- 
istic reptile, however, of the American inland waters—on whose 
western horizon we now perceive the Rocky Mountains—was 
the Mosasaurus. It was carnivorous and ranged from ten to 
sixty feet in length. It is a mistake to suppose, as some do, 
that it had any affinity to modern serpents; the mosasaurus was 
essentially a water-lizard with four good paddles. But the high- 
est in the scale of reptiles were the wonderful Dinosaurs.* Al- 
though these were true reptiles, they show certain unmistakable 
points of resemblance to the ostrich and the emeu tribe of birds, 
and the famous so-called bird-tracks in the triassic sandstone of 
the Connecticut Valley would seem on careful investigation to 
have been made by three-toed quadrupeds, which usually walked 
on their hind feet alone, and which probably belonged to the 
group of dinosaurs called the ornithopoda, or bird-footed group. 


UNPROTECTED MONSTERS. 


Dinosaurian remains have been found in every part of the 
explored world, and they vary greatly in size and form—as do 
all animals having a wide geographical range: some were not 
bigger than a cat, while others exceeded the dimensions of an 
elephant and were encased in bony plates and spines, and 
some even had horns which must have rendered them invulner- 
able. Perhaps no scientist has thrown so much light on this 
extinct order of reptiles as Professor Marsh, of Yale College, 
whose discoveries in the far West are world-known. He was 


* Greek, deinos—terrible ; sauros—lizard. 
VOL, LIX.—43 
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the first to obtain a complete skeleton of the dinosaur known 
as Brontosaurus. It was a vegetable feeder and seemingly a 
defenceless animal, for its body, which attained a length of 
more than fifty feet, had neither bony plates nor spines and 
horns to protect it, and, judging from its extremely small brain 
and weak spinal cord, it was no doubt sluggish and stupid. 
' But big as it was, it was exceeded in size by another dinosau- 
rian reptile, the Atlantosaurus, a thigh bone of which was dis- 
covered by Marsh in the Rocky Mountains. A cast of this 
gigantic bone is to be seen in the Museum of Natural History, 
New York; it is between six and seven feet long, and we may 
not unreasonably suppose that the animal itself measured almost 
one hundred feet. Here let us observe that the strata in 
which this and other dinosaurian remains were found belongs 
to the upper Jurassic—a significant fact and in regard to which 
Marsh says:* “The recent discovery of these interesting re- 
mains, many and various, in strata that had long been pro- 
nounced by professional explorers barren of vertebrate fossils, 
should teach caution to those who decline to accept the 
imperfection of our knowledge to-day as a fair plea for the 
supposed absence of intermediate forms.” 


PRECURSORS OF THE BIRDS. 


But various and strange as were the species of this extinct 
order—and we have not space to describe them all—they do 
not surpass in interest the flying lizards called Pterodactyles. 
Some of these were not bigger than a robin, while others 
measured twenty-five feet from wing-tip to wing-tip. Properly 
speaking, however, the pterodactyle’s organ of flight was not a 
true wing, but a smooth, thin, leathery membrane, much like 
the wing of a bat, only not supported in the same way. Of 
the bat’s five fingers four are used to support the wing and 
only one is free, while in the pterodactyle’s but one finger 
supports the wing and four are free and end in sharp claws. 
There were long and short-tailed flying lizards, and some had 
teeth and some had none; but all had uncommonly big eyes, 
which would seem to indicate that their habits were nocturnal. 
And let us observe that it is well worth a visit to the Yale 
College museum if only to see Professor Marsh’s collection of 
pterodactyles—the largest in the world, and numbering over six 
hundred specimens. 

As we approach the close of the reptile era we discover—in 


* Introduction and Succession of Vertebrate Life in America. 
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the upper Jurassic—the earliest bird, Archeopteryx. This dis- 
covery greatly disconcerted the believers in special creations, 
who had maintained that there ‘was at least one important 
break in the animal series which could never be bridged over, 
namely, that which separated the sharply defined class of birds 
from the other classes. But lo! here was a creature evidently 
a bird, for it had two legs, and wings and a tail both of which 
were distinctly feathered. Yet in several respects it was not at 
all like the birds of our day. While the feet, beak, and feath- 
ers proclaimed it a bird, the long vertebrated tail, with twenty 
joints and its many teeth, gave it the aspect of a reptile. The 
two specimens of archeopteryx were discovered in Germany, 
while in America Professor Marsh found in strata of a some- 
what later horizon birds with tails not quite so reptile-like, but 
otherwise equally extraordinary. In one genus, Ichthyornis, 
the teeth are set in sockets, while in Hesperornis regalis they 
are set in grooves. This last-named bird is very large, and 
Marsh calls it “a carnivorous swimming ostrich.” In the above 
important discoveries we behold a curious blending of reptile 
and bird. We have the fore-limb of the reptile modified into 
the characteristic avian wing; and while there still remains a 
gap to be bridged over—for feathers and wings did not come 
suddenly into existence—yet the gap has been very much nar- 
rowed; and accepting, as almost every living scientist does, the 
law of evolution, these intermediate transition forms are just 
what we might look for in the dawn of bird life. These primi- 
tive birds are slowly changing into modern birds, but they are 
still connected in some ways with the reptile stem; and 
although we do not yet know from which sub-class they are 
derived, it is merely a question of time for paleontology to 
completely bridge over the gap which separates the one from 
the other. Here we quote from Marsh: “It is now generally 
admitted by biologists who have made a study of vertebrates, 
that birds have come down to us through the dinosaurs, and 
the close affinity of the latter with recent struthious birds 
(ostrich, etc.) will hardly be questioned. The case amounts 
almost to a demonstration if we compare with dinosaurs their 
contemporaries, the Mesozoic birds.” 

When we arrive at what is called the Cretaceous age the 
land surface again disappeared under water—at least a good 
portion of it did—and it sank to a great depth, and this sub- 
mergence must have lasted a long time, for in England and 
France a thousand feet of chalk were deposited. Good author- 
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ities hold that chalk is a sea-bottom formation consisting chiefly 
of microscopic shells, and it must therefore have taken many 
ages to form a thousand feet of such rocks. With the drown- 
ing of so large a portion of the earth many curious animals 
became extinct ; those which were saved escaped by migration, 
and when we again take up the thread of life the reptiles are 
comparatively few in number and small in size. But higher 
and nobler forms have taken their place, and with the evolu- 
tion of mammals the modern world, broadly speaking, may be 
said to commence.* 





FATHER DRUMGOOLE. 


(On seeing the statue recently raised to his honor in a New York street.) 
By JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


HY raise ye here within the city street 
This bronzéd triumph of the moulder's skill? 
Why shame ye thus our busy strife and heat 
And bid our traffic’s babel calls be still? 
Is this the builder of some mighty scheme 
That lays beneath our ever-eager hands 
The golden prizes of the thrifty mart? 
Has he brought unto us increase of lands, 
Or yet perchance illumined a mighty theme 
With flood of sunlight from a master art? 


And this wan lad low crouched beside his knee, 
Whence came he here and whither doth he grope? 
Hath he walked down the road of Misery 
Seeking in vain the shining path of Hope? 
Upon his face, so young and yet so old, 
So boyish sweet and still so travel worn, 
The demon, Hunger, hath set deep his mark: 
Say, doth he now the first faint streaks of morn 
See creeping up above the hill-tops cold, 
While pipeth high the blithesome meadow-lark ? 
* Small non-placental, reptilian mammals appeared towards the close of the reptile era. 
But they were low, generalized types and could not cope with the reptiles among which they 


ived, 
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Gaze yet again and mark the marvel done— 
A new-world miracle of ancient worth— 
A blessed light from out the darkness won 
To shed a Christ-like glory on the earth. 
Where crouched the youth in pitiful despair, 
Half poised upon the brink of crime and woe, 
Half doubting whether God or man be true, 
Behold a boy in beauty all aglow, 
In youth’s fond dreams serenely strong and fair, 
With brain and heart to nobly plan and do. 


Oh, good brave soul of lowliest gentleness, 
Yet giant-strong to save the little ones; 
Oh, chrismed hands for ever raised to bless, 
For ever stretched to lift earth’s weakest sons, 
Not vain, not vain the weary days and nights, 
The toil, the anguish, and the dread suspense 
You bore unceasing, tho’ your heart was sad: 
In fulness now you hold the recompense, 
And now you know, amid your blest delights, 
He saw your work—the Children’s Friend was glad! 


From that fair land beyond our mortal ken, 
Where hope is love and love alone is goal, 
See you the army of your little men 
Pressing straight onward in the march of soul? 
No martial banner blazons to the sky ; 
No burning village darkens all the plain, 
Nor bleeding captive bends the cringing knee: 
Your bugle blew a nobler warrior strain, 
A clarion call to nobly live and die, 
Brave in the freedom that the truth makes free. 


Oh, ye who seek in many winding ways, 
Thro’ curious questionings of time and space, 
A royal road to endless perfect days 
Wherein to lead a lost, bewildered race, 
Go not beyond the path these humble feet 
Have trod in patience here beneath your eyes— 
Here in the turmoil of our highway’s span; 
Seek not afar the Rose of Paradise 
While yet the harvest of God’s earthly wheat 
Grows in the loving of your fellow-man ! 








FULL FATHOM FIVE. 


FULL FATHOM FIVE. 
By KATHRYN PRINDIVILLE. 


VIOLET for your thoughts, Mr. Armstrong. For 
fully five minutes your eyes have been fastened 
on that black lake with a total disregard of our 
presence, which, to say the least, is very uncom. 
plimentary”’; and a pretty, dark girl shook her 

flower saucily at the laughing face regarding her. 

“TI did not intend to be rude, Miss Katherine, but you can- 
not expect me to say I’m sorry. What right have you now to 
complain of neglect when last spring you cruelly lacerated my 
feelings by the double loss of my best friend and my best 
girl?” 

‘You look worn and heartsore, truly”’; and Katherine nod- 
ded mockingly at the robust young giant stretched at ease on 
the veranda railing. 

“‘T know the worm i’ the bud hasn’t begun operations outward- 
ly, but nevertheless my heart bitterly resents your post-engage- 
ment unkindness. As for Jack,” laying an arm affectionately 
across the shoulders of a companion on the railing, “he is about 
as interesting as the yacht’s spar when his sweetheart’s not by 
to applaud his witticisms.” 

“ Beware, Mr. Armstrong,’ Carrie Omsby laughed; “ Miss 
Moberly meditates vengeance.” 

“It doesn’t require much meditation,” answered Katherine, 
scornfully, “to know there is always a blockhead attached to a 
mast.” 

“My opinion, exactly,” said the offender wickedly, ‘though 
I hesitated to air it before.” 

“Now then, Will, that’s rather strong”; and Jack Deering 
smilingly came to the rescue of his flushed and indignant be- 
trothed. 

“Your fiancée is responsible, old man. If the romantic 
glamour has so quickly disappeared from her future lord and 
master—how’s that, Jack ?—she needn’t vent her disappointment 
on a harmless individual like—”’ 

A hand belonging to the aforesaid “old man” quickly and 
effectually stopped the flow of eloquence, while Katherine shook 
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the delinquent energetically till a muffled voice penitently mur- 
mured, “I'll be good.” 

“See that you will, sir,” answered Miss Moberly severely, 
and her stalwart lover released the suffocating culprit. 

The gay group occupying a small upper balcony of the Mac- 
kinac hotel heartily enjoyed the daily skirmishes between the 
inseparables, as Jack, his friend, and his fiancée were christened. 
Katherine was an energetic creature with a sharp tongue that 
did valiant service for herself and her lover, who wisely let her 
select her own ammunition, though alert, and ready to do 
battle physically, if Will proved the stronger force. Great chums 
the three, for in spite of frequent struggles the girl openly 
admired the quick wit and sunshiny presence of the popular 
Armstrong, knowing the strength and honesty of character un- 
der the agreeable manner. 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Armstrong, you've forfeited your violet,” 
a lovely girl cried laughingly, as Katherine defiantly tucked the 
blossom into a buttonhole, Jack being already adorned, “ but 
I'll replace it with a rose if you give us a clue to the brown 
study.” 

Armstrong looked eagerly towards the speaker, and the color 
deepened in her cheeks as she turned to include the others, 
saying: ‘ You know I always used to wonder, at school, what 
Napoleon’s or Alexander’s feelings were before one of their 
great battles, and now, perhaps, Mr. Armstrong, the night be- 
fore the yacht race, can tell something that will gratify my 
curiosity at last.” 

“If Alexander's thoughts were as unheroic and practical as 
mine, Miss Ellis, it is just as well you were not clairvoyant ”; 
and Will smiled gently at the stately blonde. “I was only im- 
ploring old Boreas to send along a good south-east gale strong 
enough to blow the anchors off the sailors’ buttons.” 

“I do not whistle, Mr. Armstrong, so cannot bring the 
wind to you that way; but if a song will propitiate Boreas, I’ll 
help you with pleasure”; and the clear, sweet voice rang out 
charmingly in the open air— 


“ Give me a freshening breeze, my boys, 
A white and swelling sail; 
A ship that cuts the dashing waves, 
And weathers every gale.” 


“Bravo, Marion!” Katherine cried exultantly; “now I am 
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sure we'll win. Three cheers for the Nancy /’’ And she spun 
joyfully about amid the laughing applause of her friends. “ Will, 
stop staring at Marion and thank her prettily”; and Katherine 
chuckled gleefully as Armstrong started abruptly and turned 
his eyes out towards the lake, away from the lovely, flushed 
face so near him. 

“I’m afraid Miss Ellis does not realize that a swift wind 
for the Nancy means second place for the Phyllis. You cannot 
serve two masters, you know, Miss Ellis; and as the Phylls’s 
owner is inclined to be despotic, I'll try to forget you sang 
for us.” 

“Ts it a case of hating one and loving the other?” Carrie 
Ormsby cried maliciously. 

“It is a case of resented interference, evidently. I assure 
you, Mr. Armstrong, you cannot regret the song as much as |”; 
and with a slight, haughty inclination of the stately head, Miss 
Ellis left the veranda. 

Deering ended the uncomfortable silence with a lively tale 
of an adventurous scramble up Sugar-loaf rock, under cover of 
which Katherine whispered to Armstrong, “ Run-after her and 
explain”; and with a grateful look he hurried away. 

The tall figure, walking so resolutely down the long corridor, 
never turned when a hasty step announced the pursuer, and a 
voice sounded humbly : 

“Miss Ellis, please forgive my detestable rudeness!” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Mr. Armstrong,” icily. ‘It was 
stupid of me to sing unasked.” 

“Oh, wait a minute!” desperately. “You do not under- 
stand. I must speak to you, Miss Ellis. Do give me a chance 
to explain”; and Will turned an anxious face towards the 
haughty young lady who, reaching her room, laid a hand on 
the door. She faltered an instant, and he seized the advantage 
at once. 

“Miss Ellis,” breathlessly, “your song was the sweetest re- 
sponse I ever had to a wish. Don’t you know that I would 
spend my life listening to your voice, if such happiness were 
possible? But Katherine told me Grant sent to Chicago for red 
roses for to-morrow, and I—well,’”’ with a flushed face and dis- 
tressed smile—“I thought of you wearing his colors, and it 
wasn’t comfortable exactly”; and he laughed forlornly. 

“But didn’t she tell you I refused to have them?” The 
listless face was all eagerness now. 

“What! honestly? O Miss Ellis! did you really?” and the 
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excited young man caught and held the small hand nervously 
tapping the door. 

“Well,” with a tremulous laugh, as she found her efforts at 
release unavailing, “red is not becoming you see, and so I 
thought—” 

“You would wear blue?” joyously. 

“T hoped so, but nobody offered me a badge.” 

“Will you wear my colors if I send them in the morning?” 
eagerly. 

“Yes, gladly.” 

“And you surely want the Nancy to win?” 

“TI should feel dreadfully if she wasn’t victorious.” 

“Then I have no fears”; and Will jubilantly kissed the 
pretty hand, released it, and turned quickly away. 


The sunrise gun on the old fort sounded a lusty greeting to 
the sleepy little village lying at its feet. Every morning it 
thundered out Uncle Sam’s welcome to the coming day, and 
when in winter the small island was cut off from outside com- 
munication by the thick ice, it boomed friendly encouragement 
to the imprisoned inhabitants that spring would soon be at 
hand with its train of ships passing in companionable proximity, 
and its host of pleasure-seekers, doing its best to transform the 
simple, primitive spot into a fashionable garden for the enjoy- 
ment of the “Summer Amusement Company.” 

The old cannon, perched high on the stone wall, was 
specially persistent this morning, and sent its heavy echoes 
rolling down to the town beneath, back through the piney woods, 
and out over the turbulent water dancing a mad gallop with the 
brilliant sunshine. 

The village stirred, yawned, and was settling down to a sec- 
ond nap with muttered maledictions on the noisy war-engine, 
when consciousness brought remembrance of the day’s exciting 
sport, and, with a boisterous show of activity, it jumped from 
its couch prepared for great things. 

Over on the other bluff, where the long, white hotel reflected 
the glory of the morning, the old gun was less effective. So- 
ciety slept complacently on, and no one but the tired night 
clerk, impatiently longing for relief, noticed a man cross the 
office floor, and go out on the broad veranda. 

With a quick look to the eastward he stood enjoying the 
fresh breeze, until an anxious voice turned him quickly towards 
the open door. 
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“What luck, Will ?”’ 
“‘ South-easter,” was the laconic answer that sent Deering for- 


ward with a rush. 

“A race to windward and back! Billy, my boy,” hugging 
his friend exultantly, “the fates are with us.” 

“Well, Jack, old fellow,” and Billy laughingly returned the 
impetuous embrace, “I guess the Nancy will be true blue.” 


The narrow strait separating Round Island from Mackinac 
is alive with gaily-decked craft rocking about in a manner that 
bodes little enjoyment for any but a seasoned tar. Tiny steam 
yawls chass¢é between larger and more cumbersome vessels, and 
make futile attempts to sink the red buoy which marks the 
opening stake. The jaunty yacht serving as judges’ boat is 
crowded with mariners bold, who hide under smart caps and 
blue flannel toggery a cowardly longing for the dull, tame shore. 

The sands are lined with people, who cover the ramparts of 
the fort and fill to overflowing the broad gallery of the white 
hotel. Up in the little cupola over the red roof an anxious 
group of faces watch the desultory movements of two sloops 
drifting so aimlessly about the small basin. At last a prepara- 
tory gun from the deck of the official launch gives timely end- 
ing to idle manceuvring, and having signalled for readiness, she 
steams away to form the outer wall for the start. The Phyllis 
and Nancy, with reefed mainsails staunch and taut in the heavy 
breeze and single jibs puffed out like large balloons, slowly 
swing around and advance towards an imaginary line drawn 
between the gaudy sinker and the waiting launch. The Nancy 
has a slight advantage over her opponent, but is coming so 
quickly with the pretty white side touching the water that a 
great throb of fear stirs the interested audience. Will she be 
too soon? Must the race be lost before starting by a wrong 
time calculation ? 

Every face is turned imploringly towards the saucy steamer 
so heedless of the catastrophe, and eyes are strained to catch 
the first flash of powder. The Nancy actually leaps across 
watery space, widening to two lengths the distance from her 
rival, and heads so near the line that a sickening apprehension 
of defeat stirs the nervous group on the hotel roof. All at 
once a bright glare greets the view, a resounding report arouses 
the imprisoned voices of the island, and with an instant of 
grace the pretty yacht flies across the line, followed some 
seconds later by the Phy/iis, and the race is on. 
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A windward contest is a trying experiment for strained 
nerves nautically interested but nautically ignorant. The zigzag 
course baffles all certainty as to the boat ahead, and the excited 
spectator must possess his doubting soul in patience, while 
sympathizing friends befog his intelligence with mysterious 
prattle of port and starboard tacks. Consequently, when the 
two yachts point directly towards the south peninsula instead 
of down the straits, watchers, after the first surprise, accept the 
supposition that they will arrive at the right destination by 
some peculiar process of sailing tactics known to the man at 
the wheel, and settle down to enjoy the exciting chase. The 
Nancy maintains her starting lead, and both yachts spin across 
the blue water with incredible speed, careening over till decks 
are washed and the spray baptizes the men stretched along 
their sides. The heavy wind stiffens the spare canvas bent out 
over the lake, and masts groan with the burden of the weighty 
sails. 

Across the track of merchant vessels darts the plucky Nancy, 
while the Phyllis, hopeless of catching the will-o’-the-wisp so 
provokingly beyond reach, changes her helm, shifting mainsail 
and jib to the other side. There they tremble a moment, 
undecided as to the intention of the guiding hand, then fill 
again and off she heads along Bois Blanc Island. 

But why does the Nancy steer so madly towards the Michi- 
gan shore? Can’t she see her rival stealing towards the little 
red buoy dashing in the breakers before Sheboygan? Has she 
no care for the yearning eyes and anxious hearts that follow 
the contest with fearful dread? Ah! Captain Will, have you 
no pity for the girl in the tower whose white hand crushes 
your violets to still the furious beating of her heart? 

On sails the Phyllis down the edge of the long island, 
slower this time but surely forging ahead. Still the ancy 
moves obstinately towards the mainland, scorning her rival’s pro- 
gress. Sailors eager for action scan the captain’s face turned 
to the nearing shore. An instant of tense strain, then “ Hard 
a-lee” rings lustily from the strong throat, answered by a 
noise of shifting ropelocks that reverse mainsail and jib in the 
twinkling of an eye. A deadening second when progress seems 
despair; then the wind fills the spotless sails, the left edge of 
the pretty model yields to the caress of impetuous Neptune, 
and down the broad channel skims the Nancy with the Phylits’s 
stern for goal. The latter boat, skirting the island coast ahead, 
is yet in a position to fear competition, for the Nancy, nearer 
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the desired shore, points into the wind more advantageously, 
though the slight decrease in space between the sloops is not 
appreciated by the audience on land, from which vantage 
ground the distance apart is added to the Vancy’s loss. 

At a line nearly opposite Pointe aux Pines ou Bois Blanc 
the Phyllis changes her course, settles her canvas again to the 
starboard side, and steers for the Sheboygan shore. But what 
is this she encounters, dancing along gaily, shaking the spray 
from her pretty skirts and fluttering the pennant at her head 
like a saucy wave of her hand? Nancy is coming to greet 
Phylis, and arriving so quickly that, to the watchers on the 
veranda, there seems imminent danger of collision. Flying 
eastward sails the one, flying southward sails the other. There 
is a confused mingling of masts and sails and rigging; a second 
of suspended respiration, then slowly a jib, a spar, a mainsail, 
emerge from the melée, and the .Vancy, crossing the bows of 
her antagonist, dashes along her course. 

Still to the eastward she points until directly opposite She- 
boygan, when, helm shifted, she bears down on the old lumber 
town, and the wisdom of her sailing plan is apparent. The 
Phyllis, in to the south-west shore, requires a fourth tack to round 
the stake, which the JVancy’s superior windward strength has 
enabled her young commander to reach without further effort. 
The test now is one of speed, and her wily master hopes to 
pit the old geometrical axiom of the single straight line against 
the shorter, though intricate, angle of his rival. 

On fly both sloops, the great mainsails whirring like bird’s 
wings. The scarlet buoy bobs about like a huge cork and grows 
larger and larger to the advancing sailors. The waiting steam- 
yacht seems a tipsy sentinel ready to herald the time. Nearer 
comes the lumber piled on the wharf and the odor of freshly cut 
boards assails the nostrils of the crew in the bow, quietly pre- 
paring sail for the return. 

Suddenly in the west the Pzy//is turns about heading for the 
stake, but is scarcely under control when the Wancy, darting 
towards it with the speed of an arrow, rounds it bravely without 
many inches of grace. The judges’ signal is echoed by guns, 
bells, cheers, and whistles from the accompanying squadron, re- 
peated a minute later when the P/y//is conquers the scarlet buoy, 
with the enthusiasm of chivalrous America for the vanquished 
hero. 

Up go topsail and jib; out from the deck swings the spin- 
naker boom, and Wabun, the East Wind, with his mighty breath 
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puffs out the giant canvas, and across the strait scuds the Nancy, 
no longer wooing the turbulent waves, but upright and valiant, 
flying home for love and victory. No more dilatory zigzagings. 
Steering direct for the waiting buoy, with the radiance of the 
white hotel reflected in her rigging, the sharp, strong prow cuts 
the blue waters into sparkling crystals, as she sails, as she 
sails. 

On comes the Phy/iis, struggling to overtake the lost minute; 
but her gallant antagonist defiantly widens the gulf between, 
and scornfully flaunts her glittering shrouds in proud conscious- 
ness of superiority. 

Faster puffs the steam-yacht with its load of recording an- 
gels. It must do royal battle with wind and sail to reach the 
goal in time. “Blow, breezes, blow!” chants the Indian god 
whose betrothal of the North Star left him a friend to all lov- 
ers. Quicker, brave Mancy/ Give thy master a glimpse of the 
sparkling eyes in the watch-tower! 

Higher looms the old fort crowning the hill. The shipping 
at its base is magnified to the nearer sloop. On she bounds 
across the narrowing channel. After her dashes the Phy/iis with 
plenty of martial spirit yet left in her trim sails. 

Like great white birds they swoop across the water, the 
beautiful outspread plumage glistening with silvery brightness. 
It is a royal struggle, with victory to the swift, for just as the 
steamer’s throbbing engines cease pulsing the ancy with won- 
drous speed darts across the line, welcomed with noisy clamor 
by the fort guns. 

The race is won with thirty seconds gain from the outer 
buoy. 


“Then you really forgive my stupid blunder last night, and 
promise never to taunt me with it in the future?” 

“Oh! I’m not going to perjure my soul with rash promises 
at this early date, my dear fiancée,” with a little tender smile, 
“but just at present I forgive you freely.” 

The music from the distant ball-room came fitfully to two 
figures ensconced in a corner of the veranda. Tireless promena- 
ders marched back and forth incessantly, but the girl’s head 
was turned away from the restless exercise, and the brilliant 
starlight shone in her blue eyes fastened so joyously on the 
handsome dark face bent towards her. 

“Evidently I ntust be a model of propriety henceforth, for 
your words suggest dire possibilities. Be merciful in your 
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strength, Marion dear,” with a caressing drawl of the little 
affectionate term. 

The girl’s face flushed gently and her eyes faltered an in- 
stant, then glanced away from the earnest brown pair so stead- 
ily regarding her, and she labored vainly to still the tremulous 
lips. 

Armstrong watched the beautiful profile outlined against the 
white pillar, his heart beating suffocatingly, until a riotous wind, 
tossing a cape from the girl’s shoulders, broke the spell. 

“Your ‘freshening breeze’ is still obedient, my gentle sibyl’’; 
and Will laughingly repaired damages. 

“That dreadful song!’’ Marion turned eagerly—‘ It makes 
me blush to think of it. But every one kept insisting as a mat- 
ter of course that I was interested in the Phy//s, and denial 
only made matters worse. You were most aggravating of all, 
and your perverse habit of leaving the veranda when Mr. Grant 
appeared used to exasperate me beyond measure. 

“His arrival exasperated me, I assure you”; and Armstrong 
smiled grimly. 

“Upstairs, last night, I got desperate when everybody ig- 
nored my timid inquiries about the race; and when you wished 
for wind, I sang without a thought of appearances. I must 
confess though,” with a rueful laugh, “I felt nicely repaid for 
my boldness, when you answered Katherine with that icy speech 
about serving two masters. Ugh! it makes me shiver still!”’ 

“Now, Marion,” Will began impetuously, “ you know it was 
only miserable jealousy that prompted those abominable words. 
I’d like to know how I could help it when Grant was with you 
constantly, and never one second could I see you alone. Kath- 
erine’s news about the roses was the last blow, and I was as 
savage as a wildcat all day.” 

“Poor boy!” with a consoling glance. ‘I scolded Katherine 
roundly just before dinner for all your suffering; but she only 
laughed and said you deserved more, and that I did not appre- 
ciate all I owed her.” 

“The little wretch! I took her to task myself about those 
roses, and she insists Grant did send the order to Chicago, and 
it wasn’t necessary to give the whole truth to such a cowardly 
lover.” 

“What an expression!” exclaimed the girl indignantly. 

“T am afraid it was a pretty accurate statement of my feel- 
ings,” Will replied laughingly. ‘“‘My courage used to ooze 
through the finger-tips whenever you joined our group, and 
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Katherine’s heroic treatment may have been necessary; though, 
after you promised to wear my violets to-day, I had no fear 
of losing the yacht race, and even my rival seemed less for- 
midable.” 

“IT was so excited this morning, and so afraid you wouldn’t 
win when the Nancy kept sailing over towards Mackinac City 
on that long first tack, that, if Katherine hadn't tight hold of 
my hand, I couldn’t answer for the consequences,” Marion be- 
gan, breathlessly. ‘And when you turned the Sheboygan stake 
and positively bounded away from the Phyllis, I could have 
cried with joy. Ah!” turning a sweet face and eyes that spark- 
led enthusiastically towards the moved young gentleman beside 
her, “wasn’t I proud of the pretty sloop, and proud of her gal- 
lant commander!” 

Armstrong’s glance was suspiciously bright, and a trouble- 
some throat prevented immediate reply. It came at last, a low, 
wondering voice whispering humbly: ‘“ Sweetheart, how is it you 
care for me?” 

“Do you question my taste, sir?”’ Marion answered, with a 
tremulous effort to be playful. “ Perhaps it is because I admire 
handsome men; perhaps, who knows, because you are tall and 
strong and masterful. I’m afraid I haven’t had time yet to dis- 
cover a reason. That I'll tell you in the morning. To-night I 
am only conscious of one fact,” raising her eyes trustfully to his, 
“TI love you, dear, with all my heart!” 

Music and the surge of the lake blended with the sweet as- 
surance, barely audible to the eager listener. 
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A MISSION TO COXEY’S ARMY. 
By REV. JOSEPH V. TRACY. 


my HE badge, a fac-simile of which we publish, is 

a memento of an extraordinary event in the 

history of “ Coxey’s Army ’—an incident of pecu- 

liar interest to Catholics. On Friday afternoon, 

May 18, the writer went to spend the night 

with a friend, the Rev. William T. Russell, of Hyattsville, a small 

town eight miles out of Washington, in the direction of Balti- 

more. His greeting was “You have come at a goodtime. You 

can help me in a mission I am giving to Coxey’s Army.” “A 

mission to Coxey’s Army!” One would not be more surprised 

had he said a mission to the Congress of the United States. 

““Why, what on ‘earth do you mean?” was the natural question. 
Then in his unassuming way he told the story. 


A PRIEST AVERTS A COLLISION. 


When the “Commonwealers” left Washington their ex- 
pressed intention of camping somewhere about that city alarmed 
the countryside. The little boroughs felt keenly the selfish ac- 
tion—as it appeared to them—of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. How could a small town deal with four or 
five hundred men, such as those in the army? Why did not 
the big city tackle the problem of dispersing it, and not ex- 
pose the outlying districts to a reign of terror? Clerks in the 
different national departments are the principal residents of these 
localities, and during the day, they being in Washington, the 
hamlets are in the care of women and children, store-keepers 
and serving-men. It can, then, be easily understood how the 
town of Hyattsville lost its head when word went about that 
the unwelcome camp was to be pitched within its borders, 
and that one of its residents had offered his property as a site. 
A gathering of two hundred excited citizens was the quick re- 
sult. In a body they betook themselves to the owner of this 
property, whom they could not but regard as a traitor to the 
community’s interest. He was a veteran, a Catholic, and a man 
of independent ideas and action. The body of citizens under- 
took to bully him, and needless to say there was wild talk, if 
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not threats. However, the veteran was not of the sort to be 
bullied. As he said afterwards, a committee of three or four 
irging the residents’ views might have had some effect upon 
him; a resort to mob-methods could have none. The crowd, 
though in a dangerous mood, had nevertheless somewhat of 
self-control, and withdrew to a public hall that they might con- 
sult as to further action. The drift of the discussion here was 
all in one direction: “If the law cannot rid us of these fellows, 
we will take the law into our own hands.” Fortunately, some 


Rev. WILLIAM T. RUSSELL. 


one having noticed that the Catholic priest had entered the 
hall, proposed that “we hear what Father Russell has to say.” 

The priest’s words were few and telling, though not in har- 
mony with what had been said. He dwelt on the sad results 
that might flow from hasty, misguided action, and condemned 
entirely the notion of the townsmen taking the law into their 
own hands. Such action, or even thought, must arouse, or at 
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least excuse, a like determination on the part of the Coxeyites; 
how expect them to keep within lawful bounds if it was the 
declared purpose of their opposers not to do so. At the time 
the utterance was anything but palatable to the meeting; within 
a few days its reasonableness became apparent. After-thought 
made speech-makers of that evening ashamed of their impru- 
dence. During part of the debate Carl Brown, the right-hand 
man of Coxey, was present, but at the advice of Father Russell 
withdrew, taking with him a member of the army, between 
whom and a hot-headed resident an altercation was imminent. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF A MISSION. 


At Mass on the next day the priest made an unwelcome an- 
nouncement. While declaring his disapproval of the Common- 
weal movement, he wished it at the same time to be clearly 
understood that, as long as the army remained within the lines 
of his parish, any members of it who were Catholics would be 
considered by him as parishioners, and receive all the atten- 
tion due to such. The congregation, some of whom had been 
foremost in the opposition movement, was irritated at this publi- 
cation of an official connection between their church and the 
hated camp—a phase of affairs its members had not dreamt of. 
However, the priest did not ask its counsel, and men knew his 
mettle sufficiently well not to offer it unsought. On Monday 
the clergyman went to the camp, and his reverence became at 
once a very popular character there. He undertook to give no 
advice as to what the men should or should not do, but simply 
set to work to know them, to find out who were Catholics, and 
to establish between them and himself the relation of shepherd 
and flock. He found a number who had been baptized in the 
church, although those who had been fairly attentive to their 
religious duties were few. How to get these stray sheep into 
nourishing pastures was a problem. It came to him to ask them 
one by one to confession; yet he felt that this was a hazardous 
beginning. It was one of the army who supplied the sugges- 
tion which worked so efficiently. ‘If you want a hold upon them, 
father, give a lecture,” said he. “I'll do better than that,” was 
the prompt answer; “I'll give them a mission.” Like wild-fire 
the word went round. This was being treated as Christians. 
Those willing to attend the exercises were asked to put their 
names on paper, and the writer has the list containing one hun- 
dred and eighty-five signatures. 
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COMMONWEALERS MARCH TO CHURCH. 


The towns-people hearing of this further development, were 
outspoken in blaming the priest for giving the Commonwealers 
an occasion to pass through the town. A better camp-site than 
the first one had meanwhile been offered and occupied by the 
army; ‘and from this spot on that evening about two hundred 
and fifty campers started, in procession, for the Catholic church. 
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This is a small brick building, capable of accommodating four 
or five hundred people, dedicated under the patronage of Saint 
Jerome. Some thirty sheriff's deputies met the marchers at the 
Bladensburg bridge, keeping guard over them as they went 
through Hyattsville. 

At St. Jerome’s Father Russell was ready for work. His 
first words were of welcome to the church, which is open to all 
who are sincere and honest; rich or poor, sinner or Saint, there 
was a place for each within its portals. A sharp remark of Carl 
Brown in the camp-harangue of the preceding Sunday evening 
determined the subject of the ‘sermon. Brown had said that 
most men’s religions were like insurance companies: you re- 
ceived no benefit from them until after death; his religion, on 
the contrary, was meant to serve men while they lived. There- 
fore it was that the evening’s discourse was a telling considera- 
tion of the problem “ What’s the use of being good?” and the 
secondary question, “Being in your condition, why bother 
about church?” They, the Coxeyites, said they sought a 
moiety of comfort; how were they going to get even that? 
Would giving a free lease to their passions fetch it? Let them 
consult their own experiences. Would men supply it to them? 
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Even if men could, the way of the world was not for them to 
do so. Injustice, wilful or accidental, was a weight upon most 
lives. No sensible man would deny that the world was awry. 
Nay, “If all the legislators who ever lived were to assemble in 
one congress and legislate for a thousand years, expressing the 
results of their labors in laws, in spite of these men would deal 
unjustly. Why? Because they had free will, and no law could 
deprive them of that. The fact was, man had not only been. 
unjust with man, but with his Maker. Who among them could 
in candor say he was blameless in this point?’’ The conclusion 
was that a reign of justice upon earth was utopian, impractical, 


CaRL BROWN. 


impossible. And this state of things was, in a sense, providen- 
tial. God never intended that earth should bé heaven: happi- 
ness and justice were to come hereafter. Oh! it was true, then, 
that religion was at bottom built on the insurance society idea? 
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By no means: there was one comfort a man could have on 
earth possessing which he was proof against other ills. This 
comfort was a clean conscience. This brought peace, and peace 
was everything. “Peace on earth to men of good will” was 
the meaning of Christ’s coming; this was the alleviation, and 


JESSE A. CoxeEy. 


the only alleviation that He, God made man, promised. Others 
might urge them to stand for more than this (Brown had done 
so), but the Catholic priest, with Christ as his authority, could 
offer no further earthly reward for virtue, no nearer approach 
to further happiness than—Peace. Not money, not influence, 
not position, not birth, could bring them this; virtue, decent 
lives, alone could lay hold upon it. The sermon ended repeat- 
ing the words printed upon their badges, “ Peace on earth!” 
Next morning the camp was again visited. The priest was 
welcome in every corner; he began to feel at home there. A 
few hours were profitably expended in missionary work upon 
individuals, and catechisms began to be in demand. That 
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night, in spite of rain, the second evening service in the church 
was held. A train of thought briefly alluded to upon the first 
occasion was developed at length. It had been said that man’s 
injustice to man was not extraordinary in face of his injustice 
to God. This injustice in its details was treated of by means 
of a plain but comprehensive consideration of the passion and 
death of Jesus Christ. The preacher deeply moved his hearers; 
and the lesson he insisted upon went home to every soul: 
“ What man may look upon the image of the crucified—of /s 
Lord crucified—and remember his own ingratitude to him, and 
say, I am unjustly treated! God has not, man being free he 
could not, prevent injustice to himself; you and I are they 
who have been guilty of this injustice. Is it any wonder in- 
justice is meted out to us by fellow.creatures ?”’ 


HYMN IN CAMP. 


On the following morning a suggestion that an instruction 
take place in camp that afternoon met with favor. Brown, on 
hearing of the arrangement, said he would not interfere. He 
would object to a general address. The privilege of this he 
thought it necessary to keep for himself; besides, did he grant 
it to Father Russell, there was no knowing what baneful pur- 
pose the permission would be turned to by ministers and the 
papers. A hail-storm and frequent showers prevented the 
instruction taking place upon that day, but in the evening the 
church had its one hundred and fifty or two hundred men 
present. It was the usual sodality evening, and the brief exer- 
cises of this society were to take place in the presence of the 
Coxeyites, but before their own services. The writer had come 
in the afternoon, and at Father Russell's request presided at 
the sodality meeting. The Blessed Virgin's statue was sur- 
rounded with flowers and lighted candles. The hymn sung was 
the familiar “ Hail, Queen of Heaven!” and never did the 
words of the chorus seem more pregnant in meaning— 


“Virgin most blest! Star of the Sea, 
9 


Pray for the wanderer, pray for me! 


On these occasions the pastor had been delivering a series 
of instructions upon the titles of our Lady in the Litany, and 
the invocation set for the evening was “ Cause of our Joy, pray 
for us.” Two reasons out of many were urged why she was 
the cause of our joy: ist, Through her came Jesus; 2d, in her 
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we saw one of ordinary human kind, one of ourselves, raised to 
supreme heavenly honors—whereby we might learn the possibili- 
ties of our own lives. It touched the speaker to observe the 
close attention paid by these hard-featured men, over one-half 
of them not Catholics, and among those nominally such .few 
were those who had ever attended a sodality exercise. No doubt 
the sight was most acceptable to the eyes of the Mother of Jesus, 
and her gentle influence, all unbeknown, helped to soften hearts. 
Already, when the words “Come, Holy Ghost,” were intoned, 
crace had begun to flow, and the sermon following, upon “ Con- 
fession—its meaning, institution, history, mercifulness,” swelled 











OKLAHOMA TOM. 


the streams into rivers. After Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament (the ceremony closing each evening’s service) some 
fifteen souls sought in the confessional the peace they had learned 
the worth of from their heart's cravings. At the morning 
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CARL BROWN ADDRESSING COXEYITIES. 


Masses (a wet morning it was) these men tasted again of the 
solace that was theirs upon that morning of boyhood when the 
Master first said within them “ Fear not; it is I.” 


A RAIN-SOAKED CAMP. 


Later on the priests visited the camp. The rains of the night 
had turned the greater part of it into a veritable marsh. But 
as the sun was already fighting off the clouds, the air of the 
place was, if not cheerful, at least hopeful. Nearly everybody 
had been drowned out; and as changes of clothing were not 
numerous, each one served as a drying-horse to the garments 
upon him. Even young Jesse Coxey, a boy of seventeen, com- 
mander-in-chief in the absence of his father and Brown, reeked 
of dampness. And God knows the clothes worn were of the 
adventitious, absolutely necessary sort. Two or three men were 
seen wearing pants and vests—nothing else; they were bare- 
footed, and underclothing did not seem to be in their line. 
Here and there smoky logs spat out fitful flashes of fire, and 
certainly the coffee heated by them had a different flavor than 
its own. Some were stretching or airing tents; some endeavor- 
ing to ditch out rain-pools; some tenderly strengthening with 
stitches coats, pants, or shirts scarcely capable of bearing the 
strain of thread; some washing odd pieces, or shaving their 
fellows ; some forming a relay to assist in bread-baking (a car 
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load of flour had been sent on from Missouri); and there were 
two or three small groups card-playing. Nowhere was there 
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any sign of friction or ill-feeling or boisterous conduct; and 
during the hours spent at the camp but two or three profane 
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words, and these of a common kind, were heard. Catechism, 
Catholic papers, etc., were distributed, and it was arranged that 
the instruction unavoidably postponed on the previous day 
should take place that afternoon. It was a unique sight to see 
Father Russell at the appointed hour explaining difficulties, an- 
swering questions, and making himself all-in-all to the fifty or 
sixty men gathered about him—some sitting upon logs, others 
leaning against tent-posts, others standing, indifferent to fatigue 
while the wind whiffed the smoke from the sputtering wood 
and the misty rain into their faces. 


MEMENTO MORI, 


On that evening (Saturday, May 19) the sermon again dealt 
with justice—‘‘ When will it be rendered to all?” Death is al- 
ways a solemn subject, but that night these poor men realized 
it as they seldom had before. One of themselves was repre- 
sented as dying in the camp. The whole scene in its small in- 
cidents was pictured. Then came the burial—and the worms re- 
ceived their due, the corrupting body. How 7z¢ had been labored 
and toiled and fought for—yet here was its end! But what of the 
soul? Bearing its burden of good and ill, it stands in the pre- 
sence of God. Seeing his reproachful countenance, and. gazing 
on the glorified wounds of the Saviour, remembrances of his love 
for it, it is tortured beyond endurance by its guilt, and, self- 
condemned, it turns to flee. Then cravings for the happiness 
which only possession of Him can give makes it hesitate—look 
back again; alas! the look but effects a clearer realization of 
its unutterable unfitness for heaven, its unutterable loss, its un- 
utterable eternal misery among the damned. Lost for ever! 
For ever? “No, no—the opportunity is mine. I will return 
to my God, and be at peace with him. I need him—oh! I need 
him; and his love and this need are irresistible. That quiet, 
reproachful, sadly-peaceful look of his cannot be endured. Bet- 
ter to live in hell upon earth than to bear that; therefore will 
I go back to my Father’s house for ever!” 

Many of the poor fellows wept; and confessions were not 
over until eleven o'clock. 


END OF THE MISSION, 


On Sunday all came to Mass; and on that evening the last 
words were said. They had come to Washington to petition 
Congress for a Good-Roads bill; they of themselves had 
builded a good road to heaven. However, good as was the 
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road, their own weaknesses would make the journeying hard 
enough at times. Easy as travelling upon it appeared to them 
at that moment, ere long, maybe before the week was out, 
more than one might think it easier to leave it. “If an acci- 
dent does untowardly happen—see me at once; say, ‘ Father, I 
am into the ditch again!’ and out you will come. Be sincere 
and earnest, and as long as you are within the limits of this 
parish you are mine, and I am yours!” At the Benediction 
which followed all renewed their baptismal vows, and carried 
away badges of the Sacred Heart. These were to be worn 
about the camp (alongside of the Coxey badge) to keep them 
in mind of their promises. 


GOOD EFFECTS. 


The result of the mission was evidenced in many ways. The 
Catholics of the party became quieter and more cheerful. 
Some had mothers or wives whose hearts would be lightened to 
know the turn affairs had taken, and they were going to write 
to their folks at once. Some said: “It beats the devil to think 
that joining Coxey’s army was the means of bringing us to our 
duty!” One who had not entered a church for thirteen years 
declared: ‘The Coxey move has done some good. I don’t 
think I’d ever have seen a church’s inside again but for it.” 
Another who had been away for twenty-four years echoed the 
former’s words. It puzzled some to think they had travelled so 
far to go to confession! Out of the seventy Catholics in the 
army (at a roll-call in the last week of May four hundred and 
fifty-ynine members were present) all, with the exception of two 
or three, made their peace with God, and these are not hope- 
less cases. Indeed, no Catholic was found who had entered the 
movement with unlawful intentions. Then, of these seventy 
Catholics about twenty-five returned to their homes. No word 
to the effect that they should do so was said to them; talk to 
this purpose would defeat itself. As one of the men observed: 
“Until we got here the only word the odd priest who spoke 
to us in any of the towns we passed through had for us was, 
‘Go home, and don’t be making a fool of yourself!’ ‘and, 
father, that was not the way to get us to go.” Another result 
of the preaching has been the formation of a First Communion 
class in the camp. 


A MOTLEY CROWD OF BELIEVERS. 


Readers of the daily papers may have imagined from the 
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reports of Brown’s religious rhapsodies that the army was 
inaugurating a new religious crusade. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. His “reincarnation” nonsense is a joke in the 
army. ‘Nobody knows or cares what he is trying to get 
through himself,” the men will tell you. Brown, by the way, 
has publicly commended Father Russell’s work, contrasting it 
with the different treatment the army received from ministers. 
One Sunday evening (May 27) the Presbyterian minister held a 
temperance meeting in the woods opposite the camp (the lat- 
ter’s site had been changed for a third time). A dozen or two 
Bladensburg stragglers attended, but not a Coxeyite. Brown 
afterwards severely arraigned temperance preachers who had no 
room for the army in their church-buildings. 

It may be of interest to know that Brown himself is a 
Methodist, that Christopher Columbus Jones is a Presbyterian, 
while Coxey and Oklahoma Tom, as far as could be learned, 
have no religion. There are High and Low-church Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians; yet no minister entered 
the camp except from curiosity. As for the occupations of the 
men, some are iron-moulders, some brass-workers, some rail- 
roaders, some miners; there is at least one printer, and a 
sprinkling of tramps. Sullen, desperate characters are not 
many. The chief reason why most of the men joined the army 
was the fact of nine, ten, or eleven months of idleness, and the 
hope of finding something to do. The men took the Good- 
Roads bill seriously, thought that it would easily pass through 
Congress, and even at this writing they have hopes of its 
success. 

Of all they have come into contact with throughout their 
tramping the Coxeyites feel that they have a real grievance 
against two parties: against the fifteen to twenty-five report- 
ers* who had to do with them, and against the Washington 
police authorities. On Wednesday, May 23, a case arrived at 
Hyattsville marked “100 stand of arms for Coxey’s Army, 
from Kalamazoo, Michigan.” The “arms” turned out to be 
wooden muskets for children, and the camp enjoyed the joke as 
intended as a satire upon the capital’s police. 

It is to be noted that no selfish motive induced the Catho- 
lics and others to come to the church. Father Russell had no 
charity bureau in connection with his labors. He was asked for 

* One man told a story (whether true or not cannot be vouched) of a reporter, at some 


place or other upon the march, seeking to head the procession with a red flag in order to 
create a sensation. 
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certificates of confession, prayer-books, etc.; and a few were 
glad to receive some old underclothes. One man about to set 
out for home received ten cents that he might buy some to- 
bacco. This was the sum-total of material aid extended. 

It took the towns-people but a few days to lose their fear 
of the invaders; the sheriff's deputies* were dismissed before 
the first week of their service had elapsed, and the quiet affairs 
of the hamlet drift on in their quiet ways. The Hyattsville 
Herald of May 25 has a few flippant editorial remarks for the 
army, betting “dollars to doughnuts that Coxey and his crowd 
will not last two weeks longer ”"—that is all. In a certain sens 
the men must be a menace to the locality, although they do 


IN THE CAMP. 


not wish to be such. The camp arrangements are necessarily 
primitive; the warm weather is approaching, and germs of dis- 
ease could find few more congenial spots to propagate themselves 
rapidly and beget a plague. 

Catholics the country over may well feel proud that at 


* This pointed note appeared in the town paper for May 19: ‘* A Few Facts worth con- 
sidering.—A Question. . . .—1st, The Coxeyites are with us; 2d, They have not gone be- 
yond the law, or they have been punished ; 3d, The sheriff with his deputy and thirty men 
are here to have the law enforced; 4th, Contrary to Jaw the saloons were open on Sunday ; 
sth, What does the sheriff or his deputy intendtodo? . . . William T. Russell.”—This 
letter moved Dr. Owens, treasurer of the Episcopal church, to ask if the sheriff intended to 
have these law-breakers before the grand jury ? or if it was possible that what was seen by 
all others was not seen by those who were paid to see it, and who had taken oath to have the 
law observed ? 
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Hyattsville their church was represented by a judicious, zealous, 
and brave priest. Father Russell is a good type of the class of 
men whom the Catholic University attracts to its halls. Last 
June he took his degree of licentiate in theology at that insti- 
tution. A house of study whose alumni are of such kind may 
well be held in honor by the American Church. 

In all probability the Coxey Army will have disbanded ere 
this article is published.* Its purpose in one regard will cer- 
tainly have been accomplished: the name of the undertaking’s 
originator will be before the country, and it remains for time 
to show whether or no he will be a candidate for public office. 
For the rest, history will regard it as one of the strange symp- 
toms manifesting the strange conditions of our day. In this 
light its meaning may be exaggerated. Its real signification is 
that one man, having some means as his command, took advan- 
tage of a period of business stagnation, no more marked in its 
character than many other such, to emphasize certain peculiar 
ideas or to foster certain ambitions of his own. A manifesta- 
tion of the kind, however, might, rather through accident than 
design, occasion an acute and dangerous phase of the economic 
diseases which lurk in the body politic. In this regard it is 
that the mission work of Father Russell at Hyattsville is an 
important object-lesson; only religion—belief in the immortality 
of the soul and in a future life, viewed as the sanction of this 
—can bring about in men the frame of mind which is absolutely 
necessary if these social ills are to be treated rationally and ef- 
fectively, if social problems are to receive practical solutions. 

What possibilities there are in the Old Church! 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., May, 1894. 


* Withal it is still receiving re-enforcements. A letter from Father Russell, post-marked 
May 30, says: ‘‘A new contingent—Galvin’s California boys—has just arrived. From the 
appearance of them I shall have more work.” 
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EUCHARISTIC CONGRESSES. 


By RIGHT REV. CAMILLUS P. MAES, BISHOP OF COVINGTON. 


HE chosen soul to whom the Lord inspired the 
pious thought of convening a Congress of Eu- 
charistic works is unknown to men. Monseigneur 
de Ségur, to whom the idea was communicated © 
in 1879, hailed it as an inspiration from heaven. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, the apostle of frequent 
Communion immediately acted upon it. He entered into cor- 
respondence with Cardinal Deschamps, Archbishop of Mechlin, 
and the Belgian Primate obtained from Pope Leo XIII. a spe- 
cial blessing for the project, with permission to inaugurate it 
where and when he pleased. The Belgian bishops were appealed 
to, but they deemed it unwise to call such a meeting during 
the school agitation of 1881 and the political turmoil of 1882. 

France was to keep the honor of initiating the work. The 
leading Catholics of Lille generously volunteered to prepare the 
First Eucharistic Congress, and on the 25th day of April, 1881, 
the committee was formed under the presidency of Monseigneur 
de Ségur, with Count de Nicolai and M. Champeaux as secre- 
taries. On the 2d of May Monseigneur de Ségur invited all 
the bishops of the Old and New World to the congress to be 
held at Lille on June 28, and on the oth of the same month he 
died. 

The titular Archbishop of Perya, Monseigneur de la Bouillerie, 
reverently accepted the legacy of so noble an enterprise, and 
the First Eucharistic Congress was opened on the appointed day 
with religious, clerical, and lay representatives from France, Italy, 
Belgium, Spain, Austria, England, Switzerland, and Holland. 
America was represented by delegates from Mexico, Chili, and 
the Antilles. 

To put an end to the neglect of the Eucharistic God was 
the mother-thought which brought Eucharistic congresses into 
being. ‘He came unto his own and his own received him 
not’ (John i. 11) was emphatically true of Jesus present in the 
Sacrament of his Love. Modern apostasy began by denying 
the real presence of the God-Man in the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar, and it successfully crushed religion out of public life, 
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destroyed the notion of true religion in*all the sects, and elimi- 
nated the omnipresent God out of individual life. 

The deplorable weakening of faith among’ Catholics is owing 
to the estrangement of the nations from Jesus Eucharistic. 
Jansenism began the undoing of the influence of Jesus Christ 
over the souls, hearts, and wills of the people in old Europe, 
and the materialistic tendency of American life keeps men away 
from Holy Communion, the welling source of spiritual well- 
being. 

To remedy the evil was a natural consequence of this con- 
' viction, and became the keynote to the two days’ work which 
the delegates put in at Lille. The following night was spent 
in adoration before the tabernacle in the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, and on the morning of the third day Holy Communion 
was distributed without interruption from 6 to 9 o’clock. 

Crowds of the faithful joined the delegates in adoring the 
Eucharistic God during the day. The work of reparation was 
crowned at night with a procession, at St. Maurice, where three 
thousand laymen, carrying lighted tapers, formed a guard of 
honor around the monstrance which Jesus glorified by his sacra- 


mental presence and from which he blessed their grand act of 
Catholic faith. . 

The immediate results of the Congress of Lille were a re- 
vival of the devotion to the Holy Eucharist, anxiety to repair 
the insults heaped upon the unknown God by men who know 
not what they do, and a glowing desire to honor and love Jesus 
hidden in the tabernacle. 


The French city of the popes, Avignon, claimed the honor 
of entertaining theymembers of the Second Eucharistic Congress, 
held from the 14th to the 17th of September, 1882.- 

‘At this meeting, held under the presidency of Archbishop 
Duquesnoy, of Cambrai, the work was systematized and a per- 
manent committee appointed. 

It was clearly set forth that the congress had nothing to do 
with defining dogmas, but was convened to discuss the best 
means to further devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and to 
put them in practice. One hundred cardinals and bishops had 
approved this second congress and blessed its 460 members, 
who took efficient measures to further attendance at holy Mass, 
frequent reception of Holy Communion, the perpetual adoration 
both day and night, and thus secure greater purity of life 
among the masses and better attendance to religious duties. 
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The spacious buildings of Avignon favored the life of 
retreat, study, and prayer by which the pious members of the 
congress endeavored to fructify their earnest labors. Leading 
a kind of community life, like the Apostles in the Cenacle, 
they were preparing in the right way for the apostolic work 
which was to be undertaken soon among the people, by indi- 
vidual sanctification. 


In Liége, where Belgium secured the holding of the Third 
Eucharistic Congress, the delegates had to find lodgings all 
over the city. These conditions were less favorable to pro- 
tracted deliberation and study, but they necessitated special 
services in various churches, and thus created an outside cur- 
rent which had a marked effect upon the people at large, who 
took a hearty interest in the great religious movement. 

The very force of circumstances brought about the most 
desirable results of the congress, viz., the practical side of 
Eucharistic work. It speaks well for a country when daily 
Mass, weekly Communion, active participation in public pro- 
cessions in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, perpetual adora- 
tion, can be successfully urged upon the attention of men. 
Day and night adoration was held in the Sanctuary of Cor- 
niilon, the holy mountain retreat of St. Juliana, the summit of 
which was first glorified by the rising sun of the Eucharistic God, 
and in St. Martin’s basilica, where it shone in all its splendor 
when the collegiate chapter, with the assent of Robert of 
Torote, celebrated for the first time the feast of Corpus Christi, 

Ten thousand men took part in the religious ceremonies 
which brought this memorable meeting to a close, on the 1oth 
of June, 1883, when two years was not considered too long to 
put its many practical resolutions to the test. . 


Cardinal Mermillod, then Bishop of Geneva, presided at the 
Fourth Eucharistic Congress, convened in the Swiss city of Frei- 
burg on the oth of September, 1885. 

The characteristic mark of this gathering was the complete 
vindication of the social kingship of Jesus Christ. The free 
soil of Switzerland was eminently fitted for this public homage 
rendered to the God of the Eucharist. Carried in triumph 
through the spacious avenues of the Catholic city, on the 13th, 
the Blessed Sacrament was followed by all the public officials 
of the canton, who had received Holy Communion that very 
morning. The loyal army of the republic acted as guard of 
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honor to the solemn procession, which brought the sessions to 
an end in a blaze of glory. 

A delegate from Ecuador had represented America at the 
fourth congress. His enthusiastic report of the proceedings 
caused the Archbishop of Quito, the capital of that southern 
republic, to celebrate a Eucharistic Congress at the very time 
that the fifth international one was held at Toulouse, France, 
in June, 1886. Cardinal Desprez, archbishop of that city, pre- 
sided at the congress in the absence of its permanent chairman, 
Bishop Mermillod. It lasted six days, and resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the permanent organization on a lasting basis of 
the Eucharistic association which former congresses had recom- 
mended to the notice of the faithful. 


The sixth of the Eucharistic Congresses was held in the 
beginning of July, 1888, at Paris, the place of their birth. 
Cardinal Richard, the pious archbishop of the French capital, 
opened it on the second of that month, and recalled the fact 
that on that very day, two hundred years ago, the Lord Jesus 
had made his revelation of the great love of his Sacred Heart 
for men to Blessed Margaret Mary. Monsabré, Matignon, and 
other famed orators electrified the delegates with the power of 
their burning words. Thousands of men at Montmartre, Notre 
Dame des Victoires, etc., thronged these spacious churches, and 
convinced the wondering and delighted members of the con- 
gress that at the heart of Paris throbs a generous pulse respon- 
sive to the great love of the Master. 

A noticeable feature was the solemn adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the church of the fathers of that name, a 
congregation founded by Rev. Eymard in 1856, by the clerical 
members of the Prétres Adorateurs. The association counts 
some thirty thousand members among the secular clergy, about 
four hundred of whom live in the United States. 

At this sixth congress the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus was thoroughly identified with the Eucharistic devotions, 
to our mind a result of great moment when we reflect how 
readily popular devotions degenerate into exaggerated and 
vaguely understood mysticism unless they rest on the solid 
foundation of clearly defined Catholic dogma. 

The national votive church of the Sacred Heart at Mont- 
martre witnessed the solemn closing ceremonies of a never-to- 
be-forgotten demonstration of Parisian faith in the real pre- 
sence of the God-Man in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
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Two years later, August, 1890, Belgium welcomed the dele- 
gates to the Seventh Eucharistic Congress in the classic city of 
Antwerp. Cardinal Goossens, Archbishop of Mechlin, presided 
at this, one of the most enthusiastic and popular manifestations 
of Catholic belief. The reports of the various commissions 
demonstrated how deeply rooted the devotion to Jesus Euchar- 
istic was in the city which Norbert kept free from the innova- 
tion of Tanchelin, and in the deeply religious land of Flanders. 
And right royally did the City of Art keep up its reputation 
for artistic decorations and historical pageant to do honor to 
the God of the Eucharist during his triumphant march through 
the thronged streets of the Flemish Queen of the Seas. 

Only one thing could surpass this glorious session; viz., a 
gathering of adorers in the very Cenacle that witnessed the 
Divine Institution of the Sacrament of our altars. 


The Holy City of Jerusalem was therefore selected three 
years later for the assembling of the Eighth Eucharistic Con- 
gress, in May, 1893. This was a red-letter epoch in the annals 
of the permanent Committee of Eucharistic Congresses, whose 
president is Mgr. Doutreloux, Bishop of Liége. Pope Leo 
XIII. took a fatherly interest in this solemn gathering, and 
sent Cardinal Langénieux, Archbishop of Rheims, to preside 
over its deliberations as legate apostolic. 

Many Eastern bishops attended this Eucharistic Congress, 
and it bids fair to be the starting point of the return to the 
true church of many local Eastern Greek communions. No 
wonder the heart of the great Pontiff, whose cherished dream 
of many years this consoling result would fulfil, went out to 
this notable congress with the noblest impulses of fatherly love 
and pontifical favor! 


Such is the condensed history of the Eucharistic Congresses. 
As their venerable founder, Mgr. de Ségur, said: “ Nations and 
individuals die of inanition because they wander away from 
Jesus Christ.” 

Man's soul can no more do without the God-Man, its food 
and daily bread, than the body can do without nourishment. 
“IT am the bread of life,” says Jesus. “lf any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever, and the bread which I will give, is my 
flesh for the life of the world” (John vi.) 

The destinies of the nations are worked out on earth. If 
they allow Jesus Christ to influence and guide them, prosperity 
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and peace crown their fidelity to the God of the nations. But 
if they ignore the Creator’s sovereign dominion over them, they 
must either bow low under the punishing lash of public calam- 
ities, or redeem themselves by voluntary expiation. 

To recall the rebellious nations of modern society to a sense 
of duty, to guide them to the repairing sources of divine life, 
to bring them in adoration and repentance to the feet of Jesus 
Christ, who in his Eucharistic Tabernacle conquers the world, 
that he may reign over the heritage of Christian peoples which 
he redeemed with his blood, is the glorious aim of the Euchar- 
istic Congresses. ‘“‘Thy Kingdom Come” is their motto. To 
attain that aim, they set in motion all the fruitful means of 
evangelization which the various Eucharistic devotions foster 
among the people. They educate the individual soul to a 
limitless reverence and an unquenchable love for Jesus Christ 
in the holy Eucharist. 

The Prétres Adorateurs, or, as we have styled ourselves here 
in America, The Priests’ Eucharistic League, have taken upon 
themselves to give an example to the people, and to begin in 
the ranks of the priesthood the work of love which they hope 
soon to communicate to the people. It is from the ardent fur- 
nace of the sanctuary, the fire of which was lit by Jesus Christ 
himself, that the glowing coals must come which are to kindle 
the fire of God’s love in the hearts of the people. Jesus 
Eucharistic, the Divine Victim of propitiation on our altars, is 
the raison détre of the priesthood. Without the Sacred Host a 
priesthood is a misnomer; the Eucharistic God is a necessary 
condition of its existence. And if the priest does not burn 
with the boundless fire of love for Jesus Christ, which is the 
very essence of his vocation and the only supposable reason of 
his becoming a priest, what is to become of the people? 

Before attempting, therefore, the convening of a Eucharistic 
Congress in America, the Priests’ Eucharistic League has de- 
cided to have a Eucharistic conference at Notre Dame, Ind., 
on the 7th and 8th days of August, 1894. Realizing that in 
union there is strength, they will encourage one another to 
greater love for Jesus in the Holy Eucharist, engage in sol- 
emn and common adoration of the God hidden in the Taber- 
nacle, and then, aglow with the divine enthusiasm which divine 
grace communicates to the soul and mind, they will discuss the 
best means to revive and accentuate the devotion of the priest- 
hood, and to influence the faith in the real presence of our 
Catholic people. 
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Scores of zealous priests are joining the ranks since atten- 

ut tion has been called to the League. They are in hopes that 

y its influence will soon be felt in every centre of Catholic life in 

” the United States, and that the Right Rev. Bishops of the 
country will, within a very short period of time, find at hand 

oa the needed elements of an enthusiastic clergy and a devoted 

$ people to call the first American Eucharistic Congress into 

“" being. There all the faithful adorers of Jesus will fraternally 

1, meet before the Tabernacle and repeat, for the Catholic people 

h and for our non-Catholic fellow-citizens who are yearning for 

a the stream of living waters, the touching prayer which the 

° Saviour himself spoke when about to institute his adorable 

f Sacrament: “ Zhat they may all be one, as thou, Father, in me, 

a and I in thee, that they also may be one in us” (John xvii. 21). 
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By HELEN M. SWEENEY. 







That comes to dusty city street, 
Just like a benediction sent 

Upon the earth with good intent, 
Tell the world your story. 









“On glistening strand I patter first, 
Then sweep o’er upland moor athirst, 
Then bathe sweet fields of clover. 

I swell the meadow-brook and rill, 
I beat the lake so dark and still, 
I hurry the church-yard over. 











“ As sudden and as sweet as Death 

I come with perfume on my breath 
To herald a greater glory. 

I weep in sunshine-sifted air, 

Then shimmer in a rainbow fair : 

And thus runs my little story.” 
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THE GUNSMITH OF PREGRATEN. 
By STANISLAUS MARCH. 


SHE afterglow of a September sun lay upon the 
frosted slopes of the Gross-Venediger, leaving 
the eastward glacier in the encroaching gloom. 

Over this a figure toiled slowly downward; a 

“S woman clad in the costume of the Defferegen 

Valley, the narrowest in all the Tyrol. ; 

A deep, wedge-shaped basket swung from her shoulders, 
whilst with her two hands she grasped an alpenstock. She was 
bending with fatigue, for she had walked from Maria-Zell since 
morning. No wonder the woman was jaded as she reached the 
edge of the ice. Here great masses of rock strewed the gorge, 
and amongst them streamed the freed waters of the glaciers. 

Against one of these bowlders the traveller leant. She un- 
slung her burden and placed it beside her; then sighed aloud as 
she stretched herself erect. An answering wail from the basket 
made her stoop again, and raising a rug, she took in her 
arms an infant, which she pressed to her breast in a flood of 
tears. 

A short rest and the journey is resumed; an hour’s walk 
will bring her to the nearest homestead, but, tired and footsore, 
a false step is taken, her ankle turns under her; with a cry of 
despair she sinks to the ground. Twilight has set in; she must 
be moving; she struggles to her feet, but only to sink down 
again. Then, with the philosophy born of misery, she resigns 
herself to fate. She unstraps the basket, places her head in it 
beside the face of her infant, takes from her pocket a crust, 
then, faithful to her instincts, crosses herself in prayer. 

And the stars looked down on her through the rift; and 
the night-wind swept in and out of the gorge; and the ever- 
lasting waters rushed past her down to the homes in the valley. 

With dawn came the fog rolling over the glacier like a 
shroud; but through its dense whiteness a man, whose curved 
back betrayed his calling, leaned down and peered into the 
languid eyes of the traveller. 

One word of comfort, and into his arms he lifted the poor 
creature with her babe, and bore them home. 


* 
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Then the crystal-seeker ran down the hillside to fetch his 
neighbor’s wife, and right willingly Frau Stadler answered the 
summons, and sat by the woman until the end came. 

The exposure and suffering had exhausted the strength of 
the young mother, and so she drifted out of the valley of 
shadows unresistingly: “Sterben ist Freude” were her last 
words: To die is joy! 

She had told them her tale of sorrow; the death of her 
roving artist husband a few months before; and how, unable to 
find work, she was wandering homeward to Sankt Jacob; but 
her people were poor, and God knew best. 

So, the crystal-seeker being a widower with two young 
children of his own, the Stadlers took the infant Thekla to 
their own warm nest. There the child grew to be a maiden, 
the pride of her foster-parents, and sharing in the love they 
bore their only son. 

Alois Stadler was a gunsmith, and the hunter of the range— 
a life of risk and scant remuneration. Cassian, our hero, was 
to follow his father’s trade. 

In the meadow separating homestead and smithy Cassian 
and Thekla had their romps; their playfellows were the child- 
ren of their only neighbor, the crystal-seeker, who lived higher 
up among the rocks—Sep, a fine lad a year or so older than 
Cassian, and Therese, born the same year as the hunter's boy. 
The orphan was four years the youngest, and the pet of the 
two families. 

The three elder children passed their school years in com- 
mon, and Therese was already knitting and spinning for her 
household when Thekla started at her books. 

The village was a long walk from the upper valley, and the 
boys got the habit of running to meet the little orphan and 
carry her books. No wonder she grew exacting, and would 
fling aside her satchel if they failed to come. 

Sep was the first to desert her flag, being apprenticed to 
the weaver; but Cassian, “good and true,” as the children 
called him, could count on his fingers the days he had missed 
in the four years. 

The maidens were different in face and character: Therese 
with eyes, hair, and skin the color of a chestnut; Thekla with 
melancholy eyes of deep blue and locks of jet. Both girls 
were of shapely size, but Thekla grew to be the taller of the two. 
Therese was quick and practical, full of homely sense; Thekla, 
without being indolent, was given to dreams, and withal ambitious. 
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The years were so happy they seemed all but unreal. 

It was a midsummer’s afternoon, of a Sunday. Vespers 
were over, and a number of people, particularly such as had 
come from a distance, not having been to their homes since 
morning, were taking a glass of white wine at the inn. 
Amongst them our friends of the glen. 

Defferegen Franz was making use of the occasion to produce 
his wares, and was well satisfied with the custom he got, when 
Thekla, who had been placing a wreath on her mother’s grave, 
came in. 

With a quaint eccentricity she at times wore the Defferegen 
costume in memory of her descent; she had it on this day, and 
‘it instantly caught the eye of the peddler, who rose and went 
over to her with the greeting of ‘“ Landsmannin ’—country- 
woman. He was struck with her beauty, and proud to claim 
her as a native of his valley. 

“You mistake, sir peddler,” the girl answered, refusing his 
extended hand, and crossing over to where her foster-parents 
sat: “These are my people, and Pregraten is my home.” 

“If that is the case, you are a fraud!’’ returned the man 
somewhat tartly, for he was mortified by her manner. “ Perhaps 
you borrow your neighbors’ eyes as well, and keep a pair of 
brown ones in your pocket to wear with the broad-brimmed 
hat? You are a witch, maiden, and I think the men folk had 
best beware!”’ 

“Quite right, Franz!” replied a chorus of laughing voices. 
“She has bewitched us all. See she does not cast a spell over 
thee, comrade!”’ 

“No fear; I see too many witches such as she on my tramps. 
I’m not to be caught by the pretty kitcha yonder.” 

Cassian felt angered at the boldness of the peddler, and, see- 
ing that Thekla looked distressed, he pushed aside his glass, and 
springing to his feet: “Come, my friends,” he said, “let us 
be going.” .And the party moved off. 

During the walk Thekla, with the whim of a spoiled child, 
regretted she had not bought one of Franz’s rugs; there was 
a bright striped one—would look so well across her bed, and 
make her feel warm of a winter’s night. 

“ He is going to-morrow, and I shall never have so good a 
chance. You should not have made us leave so early, Cass,” 
continued the girl. 

Cassian felt the rebuff, and proposed to return and buy the 
coveted rug. His offer was eagerly accepted; but as he turned 
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to retrace his steps his foster-sister bade him tell the trader to 
bring his wares himself. 

‘There may be one prettier still; and moreover, Cass, you 
can’t bargain.” 

“Tt is not fair,” returned Cassian, “to make the man come 
so far out of his way for one rug. If you will trust to my 
taste, Thekla, you shall get the best he has, and I will pay for 
it; so we need not quarrel over my bargaining.” 

“ What a dear fellow you are, Cassf” Thekla cried, joyfully 
clapping her hands and dancing around him. 

The young man smiled, well pleased. 

At this moment Frau Stadler and the crystal-seeker both 
said they had not half seen the goods, and very likely might 
buy, did the peddler come next day. 

“I should like to give my kitcha a surprise when she comes 
off the Alm,” said Therese’s father. 

‘“‘ Besides,” added the good wife aside to the two men, “ who 
knows but he may give us tidings of Thekla’s people?” 

“ Tdle curiosity, my woman,” returned the jaeger. ‘“ Thekla 
is ours. Let us keep to the bargain we made her dying moth- 
er”; and looking over his shoulder at the young people, ‘“‘ God 
be praised! it is a good one.” 

Long before the family reached home Cassian was again at 
the inn, and had got the promise of the peddler to be the next 
morning at the glen. 

As he received the message Franz stood in the door-way, 
smoking his pipe. Seeing the impatience of the gunsmith to be 
off, he could not resist testing the feelings of the young man 
for Thekla, with whose history he had made himself acquainted 
from the innkeeper. 

“A likely maiden, that with the starry eyes! Even a wan- 
derer like myself might fancy the pleasures of a hearth with 
such a wife. Perhaps you share my opinion, Master Smith ? 
Or, pardon my indiscretion, I see—your reddening cheek is a 
tell-tale—you are engaged.”” And puffing away between whiles, 
Franz kept his shrewd eyes fastened on Cassian. 

Our hero felt the blood mantling his face, but, controlling 
his temper, he turned on his heel with the evasive words: 

“The maiden is my foster-sister. Come early.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the peddler, softly, as he watched 
the receding figure. ‘A nice couple they would make; but 
then I’m fond of mischief, and I think we’ll have some fun be- 
fore the wedding. That proud, blue-eyed beauty is a cousin of 
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mine—though I sha'’n’t trouble myself to tell her so—and I take 
a cousinly interest in her future.” 

Meanwhile Cassian did not hurry homeward; the calm twi- 
light soothed him. When he came to the pine-tree bridging 
the Ischel he took out his pipe, and, leaning upon the safety- 
rail, looked down at the almost silent water. He knew now 
that his love for his adopted sister was such that he no longer 
had a right to hide it. Thekla must be told. But should she 
say him nay? Well, then he would go a-soldiering. 

Having made his. resolve, Cassian pursued his way. The 
household had retired, early hours being the rule among the 
Tyrolese, but a bowl of cream and the rye loaf were on the 
table awaiting him; so, after a homely meal, Cassian sought 
his room. As he passed the maiden’s door he crossed himself 
with a prayer, half a sigh. 

The following day, as the girl knelt milking her goat, Cassian 
came and stood over her. He watched her awhile and then 
abruptly asked her to accompany him that forenoon ‘to inspect 
the cattle on the Alm. 

“Do you think Therese has another churning to send down, 
Cass, and this only Monday?” laughed Thekla. 

“T want the walk with you, dearest,” bluntly answered the 
young man. 

Thekla smiled up at him, well accustomed to compliments, 
and said: 

“T’ll see, Cassian. You know the peddler is coming. Per- 
haps after Franz has gone—”’ 

“And here is Franz now!” called out the man himself, 
casting down his pack on the bench by the door. 

Thekla was now all eagerness to choose her rug, and, leaving 
her foster-brother to end her work, hastened in to call her mother. 

The dame was long in coming; but nothing loath at wait- 
ing, the peddler spread out his gaudy wares in the living room 
and, whilst praising them, discoursed on the wonders he had 
seen in the great world beyond the mountains. The maiden 
listened breathlessly; she seemed entranced; she had never 
heard the like before. The man was eloquent, too, and took 
pleasure in her wonderment. 

“ Now,” said he, “if you were a real Defferegen girl, and not 
merely a masquerader, you would be seeing something too. My 
people don’t stop at home all their lives.” 

“My own mother was from Sankt Jacob,” answered Thekla, 
half timidly. 
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“Ja, so! That accounts for those blue eyes. I wonder you 
are content with your valley, full half a mile wide,” he pursued 
with a wily smile. 

“ How should I wander? I am not a man with a trade,” 
petulantly returned the girl. 

“If you care about it, ‘twould be easy enough. Have you 
ever been as far as Windisch-Matrez?” questioned the peddler. 

“T have been on a pilgrimage to St. Nicholas.” 

“To St. Nicholas, indeed. And you never went across the 
river to Matrez? Well, well! You are not a genuine Deffere- 
gen girl after all?” 

Dame Stadler’s entering the room put a stop to the conver- 
sation; but these few words bore fruit. 

Before Franz had shouldered his pack Thekla had decided 
to see something of life, and to do which the peddler had ad- 
vised the girl to take service in Matrez, where every summer 
great numbers of strangers came for the ascent of the various 
peaks of the Tanern range. He had even offered to escort her 
thither, and introduce her to the host of “ The Roan,” the largest 
Gasthaus there. He would wait for her at Virgen, he said. Then, 
with many backward glances and flourishes of his hand, the 
trader left. 

Mindful of her promise to walk with her foster-brother, and 
too excited for housework, Thekla told Cassian she was ready 
for a climb. The two set off with very different thoughts up- 
permost. 

Full of her plan and eager to talk it over with her friend 
Therese, Thekla still could not resist imparting it at once to 
Cassian. The young man was at first too surprised to speak, 
and let the girl ramble on unanswered. She wondered at his 
apathy, and at length burst out with: 

“Why, Cass! you take no interest—you do not seem to 
care whether I go or stay!” 

Whereupon Cassian halted, and pointing to a rock: “ Let us 
rest here awhile, Thekla,” he said. “I, too, have something on 
my mind; when you hear it you will better know what inter- 
est I take in you.” 

After a short silence, to gather strength of words against 
this wayward, new desire of the orphan whom they had cher- 
ished—against this strange desire, which to the young man 
seemed little less than monstrous—Cassian at last opened his 
heart. 

In his own simple but strong way he showed Thekla this love 
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which had grown with him—grown into him. It was his life. 
His hitherto well-concealed feelings now burst upon the young 
girl like the waters from a broken dike. It took her breath 
away. Then in wonder she listened, and let herself be borne 
along this torrent of love with a delicious feeling of security. 
She smiled, a gratified smile; well pleased to be loved in this 
way. Yet through it all her selfish purpose had not been shak- 
en. She heard her lover to the end; then she lightly laid her 
hand upon his knee, and, turning away her face from him: 
“Du armer Cassian—poor Cassian!” she said, “you love me 
very, very much.” 

“My love is a sickness—a pain, Thekla!” and Cassian bent 
down and kissed the girl's hand. “She will not cast me off,” 
he thought. 

Gently the hand was withdrawn, and Thekla stood up. Her 
eyes wandered over the valley below and they rested on the 
river as it curved behind the jutting rocks of the Bergerkogel. 
But her mind’s eye rested on it still as it rolled past Virgen; 
past Matrez; ever on and on towards the vast unknown; 
away from the mountains, and down through the beautiful plains 
of Dreamland. 

“‘Cassian,” she said presently, almost in a whisper, so far off 
had she wandered in thought: “I'll not say thee nay—nor yet 
yea. I must see the world first.” 

“OQ Thekla, Thekla! Are we not told to shun the world? 
And you, simple maiden, would run into its snares. Can you 
not be happy in our home? Would you desert those who love 
you?" the young man pleaded. 

“QO Cass!” peevishly returned the girl, ‘“ I’m tired of the 
valley! I love it, and it is a beautiful valley,” she added 
apologetically, “but God has made other beautiful things, and 
why should you keep me from seeing them? The world is not 
a monster with open jaws to swallow me, you dear, silly Cassian.” 

“God gave you to us, Thekla, when you were but a mite 
of a child; and never a day since but we have blest the gift; 
and now that a stranger comes and tells you of cities and won- 
ders, you would snatch away what God gave and we prize. It 
is not just—it cannot be right. Thekla, it is wrong!’’ Cassian’s 
voice was sad, and the words came slowly. 

Anxious to avoid further reasoning with her foster-brother, 
and fearing that if she went to the Alm, Therese might not prove 
a willing accessory to her plan, Thekla turned her steps home- 
ward. 
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The two walked in silence—Cassian too distressed and 
humble to plead his suit; Thekla meditating how soonest she 
could get away. Once in the valley, the smith hastily crossed 
to his forge, where all day long he hammered as if to beat 
and flatten out his disappointment. 

The hunter was away on the mountains, and her foster- 
mother sat crooning over her wheel. Should she go and bid 
her good-by, and thank her for the years of kindness? No. 
Thekla acknowledged Frau Stadler’s authority, and might lack 
the courage to disobey, should the dame oppose her going. - 

So Thekla wrote her farewell, with a promise of soon re- 
turning, and leaving to Cassian the task of explaining her sud- 
den flight. 

She left with the whirr of the spinning-wheel in her ears; 
and the thud of Cassian’s hammer, and the crack of a rifle 
echoing among the rocks, pursued her as she sped along to 
meet her false friend. 

When the gunsmith returned at nightfall he found his moth- 
er puzzling over Thekla’s note. 

‘‘Look here, my son: what does this mean? Has our child 
left us?” 

Then Cassian told her what he himself but half understood, 
for he had not expected Thekla would have run away without 
a word. But he shielded his love from his mother’s just indig- 
nation; and ended by almost persuading the good woman that 
he was party to the plan. He would go to Matrez the next 
day, he said, and find out how Thekla liked being away from 
home. : 

But the next day brought another calamity. The hunter had 
gone crashing down a precipice, and the crystal-seeker walked 
back alone to the glen, bearing on his bent shoulders the dead 
body of his friend. 

Meanwhile Thekla found herself in Windisch-Matrez. True 
to his word, Franz met her at the “Sign of the Roan,” the 
most fashionable inn, and recommended her to the good graces 
of the host. 

Thekla’s first appearance in public was made ata /adle d’héte 
dinner the evening of her arrival, where, with a number bf other 
maidens, she waited. Her striking figure and evident noviceship 
attracted attention among the guests. Two ladies more espe- 
cially took an interest in the handsome girl; and, upon learning 
that she sought service, engaged her on the spot to go with 
them. As they left Matrez the very next day, Thekla started 
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out into the world not knowing of the death of her foster- 
parent. 

Baroness X and her daughter were amateur artists, and 
they flattered and petted their protégce, who posed before their 
easels through every grade, from queen to beggar, till the head 
of our young friend was well-nigh turned with vanity and self- 
importance. 

The summer was spent in travelling, and it was not till the 
party eventually settled down in Vienna that Thekla, no longer 
at a loss for an address, sent her first letter home. 

It was written to Cassian, and was so full of all she had 
done and seen—and above all of how happy she was—that the 
poor fellow shed tears of despair. 

Cassian’s answer brought Thekla the news of their terrible 
loss, which shot a pang of remorse through her heart, tempered 
by the thought that her foster-father had died before learning 
of her ungracious flight. 

And so the two exchanged letters now and again, but Cas- 
sian took scant pleasure in the correspondence; writing was not 
an easy matter, like talking. 

Thus a whole twelvemonth passed away, having brought 
Thekla but half a dozen commonplace communications from her 
foster-brother. 

Cassian kept to his forge and home, and was never seen at 
the village frolics. His neighbor Therese was the only one who 
guessed his trouble, for she held the keynote to it in her own 
bosom—gentle, tender-hearted Therese. 

One hot July Sunday the villagers of Pregraten were aston- 
ished to see, seated amidst the womenfolk in the church, a 
handsome young woman clothed in the latest fashions. How 
odd she looked as compared with the maidens about her, clad 
in their short skirts, snow-white hose, and low-cut shoes, the 
broad-brimmed hat modestly shading their looks, and for sole 
adornment a carnation stuck clerk-wise back of the ear. Thekla, 
for she it was, cast her eyes around for the glen party; at last 
they walked in—Frau Stadler and Therese went to the right; 
the crystal-seeker, Sep, and Cassian took seats to the left among 
the men. Thekla was unnoticed by her friends. It was not un- 
til after the Gospel, when she lingered standing somewhat lon- 
ger than the others, that her eccentric figure struck the gaze of 
the gunsmith. Although he could see but half her face, he knew 
her by instinct, and felt himself grow hot and cold as he saw 


the change. 
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His playfellow, his foster-sister, the Thekla of his love had 
vanished, and Cassian closed his eyes to recall the pictures of 
the past. 

The meeting after Mass was constrained; Cassian felt em- 
barrassed, which made him seem cold; Therese kissed her warm- 
ly, but Frau Stadler exclaimed against Thekla’s dress; the girls 
curtsied to her as they passed by, calling her “ Fraulein”; and 
the young men stood in awe of her at a distance. 

At last the priest came out of the vestry, slowly shaking his 
head as he approached the group. 

“And this is our Thekla!” said he, in tones of kindly re- 
proach. “Why, maiden, I had a mind to preach at thee from 
the pulpit, only I would not confuse thee in public.” 

Thekla hastened to excuse her attire, by saying she had but 
reached Virgen the night previous, and could not resist the im- 
pulse to surprise her family at church. 

“ Bless thee, child! I’m glad to hear it,” answered the wor- 
thy man. “I had feared the world had made a prey of thee.” 

On the walk home Cassian lingered at the girl’s side, but 
said little. 

Weary with the two hours’ walk from Virgen in city boots, 
the few miles up the glen seemed to Thekla never ending; 
and it was with a sigh of relief that she cast herself down on 
the seat at the door of her old home. 

The next few days were so pleasant that Cassian was ready 
to fancy he had found again his old sweetheart. 

Thekla returned to her wonted ways so naturally; and then 
her sprightly talk and evident happiness made her more than 
ever lovable. The gunsmith was only waiting for the Sabbath 
to come round again to take her another walk on the moun- 
tain. 

Fate, however, drew the Defferegen peddler in their midst 
once more; and so frustrated his plan. 

Having heard Thekla was home, Franz had come to the 
glen to talk over with her the life in the great world. 

Certainly this man—perhaps by his unknown kinship—wielded 
a peculiar fascination over the maiden. So much.so that Cas- 
sian imagined there must be a mutual understanding between 
the two. They had indeed much in common now; they could 
talk by the hour of the great imperiab city, with its palaces, 
and gardens, and the whirr and noise of its life, by night, when 
the mountain valleys lay steeped in silence. 

In all this Cassian had no part. He could but sit and listen 
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with a jealous pain at every flush and sparkle of his foster-sis- 
ter’s face. 

When at last Franz started off again on his tramp, telling 
Thekla he hoped to meet her later, poor Cassian felt his case 
was lost; and bitter indeed were his emotions. His love for 
Thekla, however, far from waning, gained in strength by sup- 
pression. 

The maiden meanwhile, however monotonous her life, was 
not unhappy; she was thinking of Cassian more than her lover 
was aware. In reality she was testing her heart and wondering 
if, after all, she and the gunsmith were not made the one for 
the other. Had Thekla then told Cassian that she had defi- 
nitely left the service of Baroness X there might have been 
no tragedy in the near future. 

A month had gone by. August with its heat was almost 
over. The great patches of poppies, which every peasant culti- 
vated at the side of his house, began to wilt and strew their 
petals in little heaps like burning coals upon the earth. 

One evening a number of young men were gathered within 
the guest-chamber of the inn. It was a long, vaulted room, 
with a row of small windows on one side only. Two doors at 
right angles one to the other, the one leading into the kitchen, 
the other into the village street, rather hindered than helped 
the ventilation. 

The inn was the only stone building besides the church, and 
had withstood many an avalanche, being built close under the 
mountain. 

The party gathered within its strong walls this evening were 
discussing the Schuetzen—Tyrolese militia—then manceuvring 
in Virgenthal. 

On account of the heat the windows were all open, and but 
one oil lamp shed its smoky light down upon the scene; every 
man had, however, his pipe, and these in the semi-darkness 
looked like glowwornis. 

Suddenly a huge dog, with lolling tongue and bloodshot 
eyes, staggered into the room; foam fell from its snapping jaws. 

“Gott in Himmel! ’tis mad!” cried a voice; and in a twink- 
ling every window was occupied by a body frantically struggling 
to get out. The animal stood in the line of the door, effectu- 
ally barring the exit. It stood irresolute; and in that moment a 
figure blocks the entrance in its rear—it is the gunsmith, Cassian. 

Weaver Sep, whom he has come to seek, calls to his friend 
the danger: “Fetch a gun, Cass, and kill him; he’s mad!” 
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The noise now seems to excite the brute, and already it is: 
moving forward, when Cassian, taking in the full horror of the 
situation, offers himself as a forlorn hope for the safety of his 
fellows. 

He is strong and agile. Has he not the muscle of a smith, 
and the grit of a chamois hunter? But should the beast bite 
him, what then? Well, he will have done one good deed at 
least. And, after all, what is there now to make life dear? His 
mother? Ah! Thekla would care for her. 

And, with one thought for his lost happiness, Cassian springs 
upon the dog, and throws his pewerful arms about its throat. 
A terrible snarl—a struggle for life—tearing, panting brute, and 
hard-breathing man! They roll about the floor; Cassian never 
slacks his hold. At length the quivering mass is still—the dog 
is dead ! 

The young smith rises slowly; he is wounded, but he does 
not tell his friends; he smiles upon them, as they thank him 
for his brave deed. They would drink his health, and are 
yelling for wine; but no, he stops them; he had only come for 
Sep, and would now bid them all good-night—and good-by. 

When in the deadly combat Cassian' was aware that the 
teeth of the mad dog were fastened in his arm, he had formed 
a plan worthy of his strong but eccentric soul. 

The smith had in truth made up his mind to be a soldier. 
He had hinted to his mother that he was unhappy, and for a 
while at least must leave the valley. The good soul guessed 
his trouble, and would not thwart him; but as she gave him 
her blessing, she shed a tear that such a sorrow should have 
come upon her old days. 

“Mother! I will come back,” he had said, and she believed 
him. 

But now, with the bite of a rabid dog, Cassian had come 
to another determination. 

In the early dawn Cassian walked to Virgen, the parish 
beyond Pregraten, and arrived at the church in time to make 
his preparation for Confession and Communion before the 
daily Mass. With unwonted fervor he followed the Holy 
Sacrifice, and at the moment of receiving he offered the act 
as his viaticum—the food for his last journey. 

All that day he remained in Virgen, and, as people re- 
called later, most. of the time in the church. At dusk he re- 
traced his steps and regained his forge by an unfrequented 
hunter's path. Then when all was still, and he thought the 
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inmates of the glen wrapped in sleep, he lighted the fire and 
plied his trade. 

A good stout chain he had, and manacles he made for his 
strong young wrists. He worked by night; by day he ate 
sparingly and drank the icy water of the Ischel. 

At last his task was ended. A ring of steel clasped either 
arm, through which the chain was passed, and both ends were 
then welded to a staple on the massive anvil. 

Cassian was now his own prisoner. When all was over, he 
sat and meditated, and prayed and wept by turns. We will not 
pry into the secrets of his lonely soul. 

The very evening of the day on which weaver Sep had 
made inquiries after the gunsmith, Thekla suddenly recalled 
having, since Cassian’s departure, seen a light at his forge. At 
the time she had taken it for some effect of the moon on the 
window; but now worry gave her other thoughts, and she flew 
to her friends. 

“OQ Sep!” she cried, bursting into the cottage, “could 
Cassian be in his smithy, and we not know of it?” 

“In his smithy!” repeated the young weaver, quite dazed. “ Let 
us go instantly and see.”” And he lighted a lantern as he spoke, 

They were soon across the meadow, and in front of the 
building, the back of which jutted over the river. 

Sep tried the door, to find it barred; this could not be 
unless some one were within. 

“Cassian! Cassian!” he loudly called. The chained man 
smiled grimly, but he made no answer. 

Then Sep, swinging himself lightly to the roof, tore up a 
board and looked down; but his eyes could not pierce the 
darkness. Into the opening he inserted the lantern; but that, 
too, failed to reveal the occupant. He must descend himself. 
This he did with precaution, and as his foot struck the flooring 
he heard a deep-drawn breath close beside him. 

He started back aghast; then peered with the light. 

Yes, there too surely lay Cassian, his head pillowed against 
the anvil; a wan figure. He turned on his friend a pair of 
eyes aflame with varied emotions. 

“Why, Sep—why have you come? Could you not let me 
die in peace?” 

“Heavens, Cassian! What is this? Who chained you 
here?” spoke Sep, trembling at his discovery. 

“T am here of my own will; go away, Sep; you make my 
death more bitter.” 
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At the sound of voices the maidens began to call for ad- 
mission. 

“Let us in, Sep; let us in! We hear Cassian’s voice}”’ 

“No, no, Sep! Keep them out! That dog bit me; I am 
mad, and may do them a hurt!” 

Regardless of the groans and protest of his friend, the 
weaver unbolted the door and let in the pale moonbeams. 

Thekla and Therese stood on the threshold, but when their 
eyes grew accustomed to the dim light they started back in 
horror at seeing the condition of their old playfellow. 

Thekla fell to weeping for very pity and loathing of her- 
self for not sooner having discovered her lover. 

Therese, more practical, perceiving that Cassian could have 
eaten nothing for several days, begged Sep to set the forge 
agoing, while she ran home for food. 

She soon returned with the simple provender, and had pre- 
pared at the furnace a tasty dish of cream and eggs before her 
companions were well over their surprise. With the loving 
instinct that Cassian would rather receive it from the hands of 
Thekla, she gave her the platter. 

But as his foster-sister approached him the smith rose up, 
gaunt, and averting his gaze, called out: 

“No; not from Thekla! I am mad; I may injure her! Let 
me starve; food can only prolong my suffering.” 

“Cassian, it would be sinful to refuse to eat. Take the 
food, then, from my hands,” gently pleaded Therese; “you are 
only weak, and not mad.” 

Now, when Thekla saw Therese’s movement, her strong 
nature burst forth; and grasping the dish she advanced firmly, 
saying: “Cassian, you must take it for my sake, and from me; 
for, Cassian dear, I love you better than all the world—and 
you must not die.” 

“Did you say you loved me, Thekla?” slowly asked the 
smith, turning his sunken eyes upon her; “you love me better 
than all the world; did you say that, Thekla?” 

“Yes; oh, yes! dear Cass. It is because I could not live 
away from you that I came home,” the girl answered simply. 

Cassian fell back appalled. “Thekla! Thekla! Too late!” 
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THE ATTACK ON CATHOLIC CHARITIES IN 
NEW YORK. 

FFT T. HEN siege lines are drawn around a city, the 
rules of modern warfare observed by civilized 
nations exempt the hospitals and orphanages 
from the peril of bombardment. The red cross 
of the Geneva Convention flying above such in- 

stitutions saves them from the obus of the besiegers. Such 
amenities are, however, deemed entirely out of place by the 
unscrupulous enemies of the Catholic Church. By no rules of 
civilized nations are they bound in their indecent onslaughts up- 
on her most precious heritage in the material order, the succor- 
ing of God’s poor. 

It is difficult to decide between the hypocrisy and the ef- 
frontery of this new movement as claimants for our wonder. 
The hypocrisy is unctuous, but it is clumsy, for the veil which 
it assumes is not thick enough to hide its artful leer. The inno- 
cent-looking proposition is made that the State maintain its 
separation from Religion by refusing to give grants for the sup- 
port of “sectarian” institutions. ‘‘Sectarian”’ here means Ro- 
man Catholic only, for although there are plenty of other insti- 
tutions conducted by other denominations, they are under mixed 
management, and therefore could take refuge under the subter- 
fuge of being non-sectarian when the touchstone came to be 
applied. The effrontery is seen in the demand that the Cath- 
olic people of New York be asked to take over from the State 
the entire burden of maintaining many thousand orphans and 
helpless persons of mature age, who are at present maintained 
by charitable funds, three-fourths of which are contributed by 
Catholics and the other by the State. This is, in effect, to 
what the proposition amounts. 

Maintenance of. the separation between the church and the 
state is the plausible pretext upon which the State is asked to lend 
a hand in this attack upon the Catholic Church. Separation is 
assumed, by those who are moving in this matter, to be tanta- 
mount to enmity, for the act to which they ask the State to 
commit itself were an act of warfare if committed. They ask 
the government of New York State to violate the American 
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Constitution by becoming persecutors of a particular religion, 
whereas that Constitution provides for the completest religious 
liberty for all. 

It is not pretended by the so-called protective league which 
moves in this matter that it is intended the law, if passed, shall 
remain a dead-letter. Some institutions must be hit, they say, 
and we know that the institutions meant are Catholic institu- 
tions. Deliberately, then, and with malice aforethought, as the 
legal phrase runs, this wrong is sought to be done the Catho- 
lics. The chances of the Catholics abandoning their trusts, 
as in the ethics of the “protectors” they would be strictly 
justified in doing, or putting their hands deeper down into their 
pockets for their support, are to be coolly calculated. The act 
is somewhat equivalent to that of a barbarian army in putting 
the women and children and the wounded in the front of an 
engagement as a means of embarrassing the enemy. In arguing 
against this proposed “amendment to the constitution,” Mr. 
Frederick R. Coudert very happily described it as an attempt 
to induce the State to become a speculator. It was to specu- 
late and take stock in the zeal and devotion of the Catholic 
Church in bringing up the helpless children of her own creed, 
and taking care of her own destitute poor. It was to trade, in 
other words, on the charity of the Catholic Church, relying for 
successful trading on that principle which is the raison d’¢tre of 
her existence, the secret of her wonderful success. In dealings 
between individuals we would stigmatize such a calculation as 
the essence of meanness. Mr. Coudert likens it to the conduct 
of banditti who capture children and extort heavy ransom from 
their parents on threats of mutilation or death of their beloved 
offspring. 

The Catholic community in this country are already griev- 
ously handicapped by the system of public education which 
forces them to draw largely upon their private resources for the 
support of their own parochial schools. They bear this injus- 
tice quietly for the sake of peace. It is this placidity, doubt- 
less, which emboldens the speculators to go a step further and 
place the whole burden of the Catholic helpless poor and or- 
phaned on their patient and long-suffering shoulders. The chil- 
dren of the Catholic sailor or soldier, who may fall in battle 
for the United States, would be deprived of even the shelter of 
a Catholic orphanage, if the mean bigotry which is at the bot- 
tom of this proposed amendment were to have acceptance. 
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But meanness, after all, is only a quality, denoting a certain 
low and ignoble condition of the moral nature. Mendacity, on 
the other hand, is a positive, living vice, entering in its bolder 
forms into the catalogue of crimes against which the stern 
canons of the Decalogue are set. But: those who so little 
regard their own reputation as to utter and publish unblush- 
ing vulgar untruths about the public funds and the various char- 
ities of New York City, have not even the poor excuse of 
hoping that these may pass for truths for the time being, so 
that they may serve their purpose, even though future detec- 
tion bring their authors obloquy. They must be fully aware 
that these untruths need only to be published to meet with 
condign and crushing refutation. It is not possible to construe 
their action in regard to this matter as nothing more flagitious 
in its intent than the ordinary looseness of hasty argument. 
It is reckless assertion in its most reprehensible shape. Let us 
take for instance the deliberate statement made by the Rev. 
Dr. King, repeated by many Christian ministers, and reiterated, 
after it was refuted, by Mr. William Allen Butler, that the 
Protestant charities of New York received, in the year taken 
for illustration, only $75,000 of the public appropriations for 
charity, or five per cent. of the whole. It can hardly be that 
the fine casuistical point of specifying merely institutions with 
the word “ Protestant”? embodied in their titles is relied on in 
this assertion, for there are but wo such places included in the 
list of those set forth in the reports of the city comptroller as 
the recipients of State appropriations and the united grants to 
these only amount to $22,000. One institution which is as 
avowedly a Protestant establishment as if its name were 
blazonéd all over its front—z. ¢., the Children’s Aid Society— 
appears alone as the recipient of a sum which nearly exhausts 
the whole amount claimed by Messrs. King, Butler, and Co.— 
namely, $70,000. The Children’s Fold of the City of New 
York got $19,532.58; the American Female Guardian Society,* 
$25,000; the New York Institution for the Blind, $14,157.72. 
These are all Protestant institutions, although they do not put 
the fact on their cards. Then there is another, the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, which got $129,618.32; and another, the New 


* The following is an extract from the charter of the Female Guardian Society: ‘ Per- 
sons applying for children must be regular attendants at a Protestant place of worship and 
recommended by their pastor. The children must live in the family and regularly attend 
church on the Sabbath and, when not too inconvenient, Sunday-school. Only those ap- 
proved by the board or executive committee may select children.” 
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York Infant Asylum, which took $114,938.70. The Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital, which is another of the same character— 
Protestant of some of the many styles— got $99,354.57; and 
still another, the Five Points House of Industry, $9,838.14. 
These various totals foot up to the respectable one of con- 
siderably over half a million dollars. Over and above all this, 
there is the fact with regard to the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents, a Protestant institution of a char- 
acter similar to the Catholic Protectory. This institution 
appears in the comptroller’s report as having got only $7,900 
of State aid; but the fact is, that the funds which maintain it 
do not come within the purview of the comptroller’s investiga- 
tions. But not so with the Catholic Protectory. This appears 
on the list as swallowing up a large proportion of the Catholic 
total—namely, $292,705.98. To all intents and purposes this 
Catholic Protectory is a State Reformatory, as much as any of 
the State reformatories in Great Britain and Ireland are—a 
beneficent substitute for a State prison, in other words. Yet 
three-fourths of the money which is needed to carry it on are 
provided by the private benevolence of Catholics. 

There is a Corporate School Fund in the city of New 
York. In 1892, the year of the last available report, it amounted 
to $115,722. To Catholic institutions went $9,000 of this; to 
Hebrew, $3,000. The remainder all went to Protestant institu- 
tions. In making disbursements to the respective institutions 
it is usually a per capita ‘rate for Catholics, whilst the Protest- 
ants generally secure a fixed allowance, independent of number 
of inmates, results of training, etc. Where the sum granted is 
on the per capita principle, it is in some cases higher by a 
good deal than the rate allowed to similar Catholic institutions. 

Enough has now been said on this branch of the subject. 
It were waste of time to further expose the astounding men- 
dacity of the hawkers-about of the constitutional “amendment.” 
The refutation of the fable is on the official accounts of the 
city; and the falsehood stands on record in the public prints, 
unretracted, unapologized for, naked, and, like its utterers, not 
ashamed. 

For the enlightenment of the ignorant a tabular statement 
has been prepared by Dr. King, purporting to set forth the 
respective appropriations to the various denominations for the 
past decade. From this innocent-looking table the uninitiated 
would infer that in all New York there were but four Protes- 
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tant institutions which took any help from the public, and that 
these received between them a gross total of $39,000 in the 
year 1892. The following condensed copy of the table will be 
most useful in illustrating the peculiar methods of presentation 


adopted by the “L. P. A. I.”: 

NAME OF INSTITUTION. 

Roman Catholic. 1892. 
Foundling Asylum under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, . . $264,510.60 
New York Catholic Protectory, : 239,000.00 
St. Mary’s Institution for Deaf Mutes in the City of Buffalo, 
Roman Catholic House of the Good Shepherd, : : 17,000.00 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, . 20,700.00 
The Association for Befriending Children and Young Girls, . : . 8,600.00 


Protestant. 


Children’s Fold of the City of New York, . : . ; . . 16,500.00 
Protestant Episcopal House of Mercy, ; é 11,500.00 
Shepherd’s Fold, . : : : ; j : , ; : ; 5,000.00 
Five Points House of Industry, . ‘ : : : 6,000.00 


Hebrew. 
Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum, . ; ; ; - 63,500.00 


Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, . R ; ’ 70,000.00 
*Institution for Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, . .  25,8c0.co 


Undenominational. 


New York Asylum for Idiots, , : ‘ ; : : : : 1,268.00 
American Female Guardian Society, ; ‘ ; > , : 25,000.00 
Children’s Aid Society, : : . ; , ‘ ; . 70,000.00 
Hudson River State Hospital, . ; , i ; ; 6,878,00 
Institution for the Blind, . : ; 8,750.00 
New York Institution for the Snstrection mT the — af ond Domb, ‘ 16,740.00 
New York Magdalen Benevolent Society, . ? 5 . : 400.00 
New York Juvenile Asylum, . ; : , ' , ‘ ; 112,500.00 
New York Infant Asylum, . . ; : ; ‘ ‘ . 105,779.50 
State Homeceopathic Asylum for the Insane, : : . 7,000.00 
New York State Lunatic Asylum, : : ; ; : : 240.00 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children, pel . , ; 4,500.00 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, . ‘ : ‘ » 90,000.00 
State Asylum for Insane Criminals, Aden: N. Y., 

Union Home and School for Education of Children of Vol. Soldiers 

The Babies’ Hospital, 

Buffalo State Hospital, 

Syracuse State Institution for Feeble- Minded Children, 

New York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, 


Now, on turning to the official Report of the Comptroller of 


* Should be classed as undenominational. 
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the City of New York for the year 1892 we find the case stated 


thus: 
ASYLUMS, REFORMATORIES, AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Total 
Appropriations. 

New York Asylum for Idiots, . . ; ; : = P . $1,268.00 
American Female Guardian Society, . 3 ; , . ; 25,000.00 
Children’s Aid Society, . , : : : . 70,000.00 
Children’s Fold of the City of Sew Y wk, : PF ‘ ; ‘ 19,532.58 
Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity, . ; ‘ i . 292,705,98 

Hebrew Benevolent Society of the City of New York, . “ 76,988.15 
Hudson River State Hospital, . ‘ . : , « » Sggegsa7 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, ‘ : 33,958.88 
New York Institution for the Blind, ; ‘ « AQESTs 72 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf wad Dani, 22,770.5 
New York Magdalen Female Benevolent Asylum and Home for 

Fallen Women, 
New York Juvenile Asylum, . ‘ : ° ° P 
New York Infant Asylum, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 114,938.70 
New York Catholic Protectory, . 246,873.34 
New York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, . 33,818.23 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children, . : ‘ 5,550.00 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, . ‘ : : : " : - 99,354.97 
Protestant Episcopal House of Mercy, . F ; . ; 15,653.51 
Roman Catholic House of the Good Shepherd, , ; , . 23,146.48 
Middletown State Homceopathic Hospital, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 9,052.54 
State Asylum for Insane Criminals at Auburn, N. Y., ‘ ‘ 5575375 
The Shepherd’s Fold of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New York, é 

St. Joseph’s Inst. for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mates, 
Five Points House of Industry, 
Association for Befriending Children wat Young Girls, 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
Utica State Hospital, 
The Babies’ Hospital, 


800.00 
129,618.32 


Here the device is transparent. It consists simply in de- 
scribing as “undenominational’’ many institutions which are 
under mixed Protestant control, such as the Children’s Aid 
Society, Juvenile Asylums, etc. 

How ingenuous and artless are Rev. Dr. King and his 
philanthropic confréres! 

Either these so-called undenominational institutions are 
Protestant ones or they are without any religious character. 
In the latter case they would be infidel, and therefore in- 
imical to the state. We can leave Dr. King his choice. 

Respectable Protestantism, we are sure, is not represented 
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in this movement against Catholic charities. This element has 
given no mandate, we are perfectly certain, to Rev. Dr. King 
and his satellites to make high-minded Protestants appear as 
parties to a dishonest statement of accounts. In the low cun- 
ning which prompts the abandonment of a quartette of trivial 
grants for the sake of cutting off large Catholic supplies, they 
have neither hand, act, nor part; would be ashamed to be 
participants in the mean and mendacious trick attempted 
by Dr. King. They have no wish to be stigmatized as 
“speakers of things which are not’’ by the official whose duty 
it is to check the accounts, as Dr. King and his associates 
have publicly been before the Constitutional Convention. 

For many years the Protestant charities of the city had 
been receiving public aid before the Catholics thought of asking 
for any. In those years no one dreamed that there was any 
danger to the constitution in the giving or taking of such help. 
Money is still paid to Protestant charities whether they show 
any results for it or not. Who can tell how much was given 
in the past for no services at all? This is a branch of the sub- 
ject to which the lynx-eyed reformer might very properly turn 
his attention. 

‘It were bootless to inquire what practical good to whatever 
chimerical cause they have in view is hoped for by the falsi- 
fiers of public accounts. Men who are incapable of perceiving 
the stupidity of falsehood, in such affairs as these, need not be 
looked to for any clearness of vision about. objects or agencies. 
They are like blind archers, dangereus in action to friends as 
well as foes. 

Were the State so obtuse as to assent to the proscriptive 
course advised by the zealots, its first duty must be to provide 
a substitute for the system condemned. The primary step 
would indeed be the costly one in this case. There are the 
buildings of the Catholic institutions. Their estimated value is 
close on ten million dollars, or something like that amount 
would be necessary to purchase them or erect new ones. 
Then the cost of administering the institutions when they had 
passed out of Catholic hands would be much larger than it 
is at present. Comparison with the present cost in purely 
State establishments and those under Catholic management 
gives proof of this contention which cannot be _ gainsaid. 
The average cost of inmates of the Catholic Protectory for 
last year was $115.28; and the average for the House of 
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Refuge, a kindred institution maintained by the State, $210. In 
case of a change in the system the State, logically, would lose 
the benefit of the large amount of voluntary and con amore 
service on the part of the Catholic fraternities and sisterhoods 
which this difference in cost really represents. The Catholic 
system supplies teachers at a far cheaper rate than the State 
could procure lay teachers for. We shall say nothing here on 
the difference between the two sorts of service, as this con- 
sideration does not enter into a dry statistical calculation. 

A careful computation of the present position and the 
desiderated one of the “reformers” shows that the net annual 
increase of taxes to the individual taxpayer of New York 
would be about $1.10 on every one hundred dollars of valu- 
ation. His present taxation for charitable purposes amounts to 
$2.58; under the suggested arrangement it would be $3.68, for 
the city would be called upon to provide additional appropria- 
tions to the amount of about $4,500,000 per annum for some 
years to come, for interest upon loans made necessary to meet 
the emergency. ; 

During all this discussion not one word is said about the 
army of poor which the Catholics of New York support entirely 
out of their own resources. There are, scattered throughout 
various charitable institutions, no fewer than 7,000 dependent 
persons towards whose maintenance the State does not con- 
tribute a cent. Were it possible for the Catholic authorities to 
be animated with the cold-blooded cynicism which underlies 
this present attack, they would be clearly justified in turning 
around to the State and saying: “Assume your own responsi- 
bilities in full, and cease taking from our people what their too 
sensitive humanity and love of divine charity impel them to 
give.” But herein the Machiavellian cunning of the contrivers 
is shown, for they know full well that whatever betide, the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic people will never abandon 
those of whose souls and bodies they have assumed the guar- 
dianship until they find them in a position of safety and im 
pregnability to the assaults of misery and temptation. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL OF LEO XIII. ON UNITY. 


DP, BE welcome this paternal and loving Letter of our 
{ i! Holy Father to the rulers and people of Chris- 
§ tendom with reverence, gratitude, and joy. 
MOK Such are the sentiments with which all his loyal 
PrewmerXA® and devoted children, the Catholics of the whole 
world, will receive it. 

In what manner the estranged and separated Christians of 
the East and West will treat this affectionate invitation of the 
Vicar of Christ to return to the fold from which they have 
wandered, the future alone will disclose. 

For the moment, we have one indication of the spirit with 
which it is regarded by a certain class at least of American 
Protestants, in the remarks of one of our most dignified and 
respectable newspapers, the New York Tribune. The tone and 
manner of the article to which we refer, is, we are much 
pleased to acknowledge, most respectful and amicable. 

We trust that our honorable contemporary will not take it 
amiss, if we state our conviction that it furnishes one of the 
best arguments which can be adduced in proof of the legiti- 
macy and validity of the claim which the Pope makes, to be the 
vicegerent of God on the earth, and the divinely commissioned 
Teacher of the Christian religion to all mankind. It is true 
that the Zrzbune objects to the Pope, that he.does not give 
the evidence which is absolutely necessary for the admission of 
his claim by that great multitude of professing Christians who 
refuse submission to his authority. His mere. assertion of it 
does not suffice for a rational conviction that it is well founded, 
and therefore, the Z7zdune thinks, it will not have the effect of 
bringing back Protestants to unity with the Roman Church. 
There could not be a more manifest truism than the statement, 
that a mere personal assertion of supremacy without evidence 
has no claim to attention and can receive none. The necessity 
of resorting to such a truism is a proof of the weakness of the 
cause. The maxim of St. Ambrose is well known and univer- 
sally accepted: Morale est omnibus ut qui fidem exigunt fidem 
astruant. “It is a universal moral principle, that those who 
demand belief should furnish adequate reasons for their demand, 
sufficient motives of credibility.” The Lord himself did not 
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disdain to do this, and based his claim on faith upon abundant 
and conclusive motives of credibility. 

No one can be so foolish as to suppose that the Pope and 
the defenders of his cause would ask a recognition of his claim 
to supremacy unless it were based on evidence and supported 
by strong proofs from doctrinal and historical sources. The 
mere fact that he can dare to issue such an appeal and invita- 
tion to all Christians as he has done in his Encyclical, with the 
certainty of obtaining a hearing, is a powerful proof that he 
has reasons for demanding belief which at least deserve respect- 
ful attention and careful examination. 

No other person on earth is in a position to make such an 
appeal. The Mohammedan Caliph, the Mahdi, or the Grand 
Lama may make pretensions to the character of a prophet, but 
they are regarded with derision by the enlightened portion of 
mankind. If the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Holy Synod 
of St. Petersburg, or the Archbishop of Canterbury were to is- 
sue an encyclical like that of Leo XIII., it would not be con- 
sidered as worthy of a moment’s attention. 

We hope, therefore, that our honorable contemporary of the 
Tribune will pardon us, if we say that his respectful treatment 
of the Holy Father’s Encyclical is a significant fact, and an evi- 
dence that his invitation to all the Christian people to return 
to his communion has a prima facte reasonableness based on 
the first and original principles of the constitution of Christianity. 
It is not, indeed, of great moment, that one writer of intelli- 
gence and a liberal spirit, or that one great newspaper of high 
standing and influence, should think it proper to treat the Head 
of the Catholic Church with respect and courtesy. But we may 
regard this writer and this newspaper as the representative and 
spokesman of a large number of the best, the most enlightened, 
and the most candid Protestants of America; may we not say 
of the world, and even include the Orientals and Russians in 
the same category. It is very true that the Pope’s claim to 
universal supremacy needs to be proved to those who do not 
already recognize it. The Encyclical does not profess to be a 
plea and an argument presenting the evidence on which the 
claim is rested. We do not imagine that Oriental and Western 
Christians who are now in a state of separation from Catholic 
communion will come speedily in any considerable numbers 
to proffer allegiance to the Vicar of Christ, through the effect 
of his invitation. The rational and moral force of that invita- 
tion is derived, not from its isolated and particular content, but 
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from the vast body of history which is behind it, and the colos- 
sal mass of Catholic polemic theology which surrounds and sup- 
ports it, supplemented with not few or unimportant concessions 
from non-Catholic authorities. 

The Encyclical does not make a claim which is without 
proofs, for the Pope can point to a whole library of works of 
genius and erudition which never have been or can be re- 
futed. 

But in fact, although the Encyclical does not contain a for- 
mal argument, or an epitome of the evidences of Papa] Supre- 
macy, it is, in itself, essentially, a monument of testimony, a 
self-vindicating, self-proving document. A Paixhan, Gatling, or 
Krupp cannon proclaims its own calibre by the sound of its ex- 
plosion. *And so, the voice of the Pope, like the Word of God, 
whose vicegerent he is, sounds through the world, as no voice 
except that of the Vicar of Christ could give forth its utterance. 
The Encyclical is the latest of a series of similar documents, 
going back to the Epistle of Pope Clement the First to the 
Corinthians, in the first century. Let it be remembered, that 
in addressing the Greeks, Leo XIII. is addressing a body of Chris- 
tians which acknowledged the Roman Supremacy for a thousand 
years, and that all Western Christendom acknowledged the same 
supremacy for fifteen centuries. Greeks and Protestants have 
broken off from the main body of Christendom, not because an 
intelligent and conscientious study of the Christian religion had 
convinced them that the Papal Supremacy was a usurpation, 
but from other causes, and for worldly and selfish motives. 
Their polemical war on the principle and the doctrine of papal 
supremacy was an after-thought, by which they sought to justify 
their rebellion. The burden of proof rests on their shoulders. 
It is for them to show cause why they rejected the supremacy 
of the Roman Pontiff, and abandoned his communion, and why 
they should not return to it, and thus make an end of their 
disastrous schism. 

All admit that the present state of disunion and division in 
Christendom is disastrous for Christianity and for the world. 
Christianity, in the widest sense, embraces less than one-third of 
mankind. Apart from Eastern sects, divided from the great 
Greek Church and from each other, the separated Christian 
sects of the West are numerous, they are hopelessly divided 
from each other, and the chaos is continually becoming worse. 
Millions do not profess to believe or practise any form of religion. 
There is but one hope for Christian unity, for the regeneration 
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of the nations, for the conversion of the world; and this hope 
is placed in the return of all wanderers to the one fold of the 
Catholic Church under the pastoral care of the Chief Shepherd, 
the Successor of St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ. 

The Holy Father expresses his hope and confidence that 
the reconciliation of all separated Christians may be brought 
about at some future time, and that the church will celebrate 
a glorious triumph before the final consummation of the world 
and the passing away of the present order of Divine Provi- 
dence. This is the most consoling and encouraging word which 
has come from his mouth. All his devoted children will pray 
earnestly that this happy prognostic may be fulfilled as speedily 
and completely as possible. The glorified martyrs and saints 
in Paradise will join their prayers to those of the church on 
earth; the glorious Queen of Heaven will offer her more pow- 
erful intercessions for the same intention; the prayer which the 
Lord Jesus Christ uttered on the evening before his crucifixion 
is still in remembrance before God. May He deign to hear and 
answer these prayers, that his kingdom may come and his will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven! And may our Holy Fa- 
ther, Leo XIII., live to see the beginning of this glorious 
period ! 








THERE died recently in Dublin a priest of the 
Passionist Order who was familiarly known as Fa- 
ther Charles, whose reputation for sanctity was in- 
tensified by the belief that he was one of those 
specially favored from on high whose prayers were 
powecbal even to the working of miracles. 

The belief in this mark of divine favor was widespread in 
Ireland, but more especially in the capital, a little outside 
which stands the beautiful church and monastery of the Pas- 
sionist Order, on the grounds of Mount Argus. A visitor to 
the church might have seen any day, during the later years of 
Father Charles’s life, many persons waiting after the conclusion 
of the last Mass, kneeling patiently at the altar-rails—invalids 
and pallid sufferers for the most part. These were believers in 
the miraculous efficacy of Father Charles’s prayers, and they had 
come that he might pray with them and for them, and touch 
them with his piece of the true Cross. Presently, when the throng 
of worshippers had quitted the building, a tall, weird figure would 
come forth from a door leading into the monastery, and with 
quick, nervous, and somewhat eccentric movement approach the 
kneeling watchers. His face was emaciated if not cadaverous, 
his eye feverish, his gaze not on those on whom it seemed to 
fall. He spoke to them and heard their replies, yet he seemed 
not to perceive them. He prayed beside each only for a little 
while, but with a passionate, hungering depth of love and rever- 
ence in his tone, and with a vehemence and strangeness of 
gesture, that resembled no human method of regulated speech. 
He was indeed rapt whilst he prayed, and in his ardor of 
ecstasy Father Charles often forgot earth and all upon it, and 
was for the time being away with his soul soaring far beyond 
the limits of this terrene orb and its atmosphere. In short, 
Father Charles was looked upon as a saint. He was certainly 
a being of the most austere devotion, and if a life of transcen- 
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dental sanctity and fleshly mortification can make the saint, 
there can be little doubt that the current rumor was right. 

So deep was the hold which Father Charles had upon the 
people of Dublin for many years that they could not suffer his 
memory to die out from amongst them; hence it is only 
a week since the initial steps were taken towards erecting 
a permanent memorial at Mount Argus in his honor. The 
community have likewise taken the necessary steps to have 
the evidence of his sanctity collected and forwarded to 
Rome in due course. Meantime, for the edification of those 
who look to such lives as testimony of God’s workings through 
his church, the memoir of the remarkable career of the 
deceased has been given to the world by a member of the 
same devout community, Rev. Father Austin.* The work will 
be of interest also for the sketch it incidentally gives of the 
rise and work of the Passionist Order—a community which has 
done much for the salvation of souls since its foundation. 

On the Jucus & non lucendo principle we are reminded of 
Mr. Max O’Rell by the peregrinatory notes of Mr. Louis Lom- 
bard in his little book called Observations of a _ Traveller.t+ 
These notes, which the author himself does not believe to be 
either exhaustive or coherent, as he tells us, possess a quality 
which is, fortunately, missing in the work of the genial Max. 
They display at times ,all the ribaldry of Mark Twain without 
any of the art of that reckless scoffer at things held sacred. 

We have it on the authority of Ella Wheeler Wilcox that 
the author is the great-grandson of. a French Roman Catholic 
bishop who, in order to escape the guillotine, got married. If 
the story be true, it furnishes a hypothetical explanation of the 
feeble fury of this descendant of an unholy alternative against 
all things which savor of Catholicism. 

An English memoir of Blessed Antony Baldinutci,t from 
the pen of the Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J., comes to us from the 
firm of Burns & Oates. The biographer has had the advantage 
of most of the materials which had been collected by the Rev. 
Father Vanucci, S.J., including the monograph on the saint’s 
career by a fellow-Jesuit who knew him intimately and enjoyed 
his friendship, Father Budrioli. 

Simplicity and absence of rhetorical style are the features in 

* The Life of Father Charles. By Rev. Father Austin, C.P. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: Benziger Brothers; Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

+ Observations of a Traveller. By Louis Lombard. Utica, N. Y. : Louis Lombard. 

t The Life of the Blessed Antony Baldinucct, By Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J. London: 


Burns & Oates. 
VOL, XLI.—47 
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this record that most forcibly strike the reader. So many mar- 
vellous things regarding the saint had to be ,crowded into his 
biography that no space was left for anything that might be 
considered extraneous. Hence there is a monotony about the 
book that differentiates it much from the chronicles of much 
less important characters when treated by hands which strive 
more for literary effect than making any permanent impression 
for good. 

The record of Blessed Antony Baldinucci’s miracles is indeed 
a marvellous one. No such body of evidence, we believe, was 
forthcoming with regard to the supernatural influences of any 
of the later beatified. His preaching must have been irresistibly 
fine; yet, strange to say, no specimens of the oratory which at 
times melted the hearts of the most inveterately malignant are 
given in the course of the work. 

The severity of the self-discipline which Father Baldinucci 
underwent, and the frightful hardships amid which much of his 
mission work was accomplished, appear to have shortened his 
career of benevolence. He died at the early age of fifty-one, 
amid demonstrations of grief so intense by the people as re- 
vealed the extraordinary hold which he had acquired by his 
sanctity of life and abject devotion to their service. ° 

A fine engraving of the saint is prefixed to the work. It is 
an engraving copied from a picture of young Baldinucci at the 
age of fifteen, the work of Baltassar Franeschini, or Volterrano, 
as he was more familiarly known. The face is full of poetic feel- 
ing and impulsive sympathy. 

Amongst the many noble charities to which the women of 
France devote themselves, the work of the Women of Calvary 
deserve a word of commendation. This association, which was 
founded fifty years ago in Lyons by Madame Farnier, a widow, 
devotes itself to the care of incurables entirely. The associa- 
tion is not religious, and it is composed of widows solely. It 
devotes itself entirely to the work of charity in one of its most 
essential shapes, and does it with wonderful zeal and success. 
The narrative of its foundation and methods, by Abbé Chaffan- 
jon,* will afford much edifying and suggestive reading. 

A fresh edition of the late A. M. Sullivan’s Story of Ireland,+ 
issued within the past few weeks, is a striking proof that the 
popular form of history is preferable, to very many people, to 
the more formal and conventional chronicle. 


* Widows and Charity. By Abbé Chaffanjon. New York: Benziger Bros. 
+t The Story of Ireland, By A.M. Sullivan. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
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This volume of Mr. Sullivan’s was mainly intended for the 
enlightenment of young scholars, as the so-called “ National” 
system of education in Ireland excluded all mention of the 
fortunes of the country in the past. Yet many of more mature 
years would prefer such information as it imparts to the more 
consecutive knowledge derivable from the works of other writers, 
owing to the happy way in which the subject is presented. Its 
attractiveness is enhanced by the many Irish metrical selections 
embodied in it, and the large number of spirited wood-cuts with 
which it is interspersed. 

Paul Sabatier’s St. Francis of Assisi,* which has been re- 
viewed in these pages already, appears now in an English trans- 
lation by Louise Seymour Houghton. To the criticism which 
has been already given, it may be not out of place to add the 
feeling of surprise at the way in which the author treats the 
subject of miracles in an appendix to the work relating espe- 
cially to the stigmata of St. Francis. To one who has read 
much of the previous portions of the work it will be amazing 
to find what is here written. M. Sabatier inclines more to be- 
lieve in the existence of the stigmata than to join in the pro- 
tests against the marvel. The miracle, as meaning the suspen- 
sion or the subversion of the laws of nature, or rather the di- 
rect intervention of the First Cause in certain cases, he denies 
outright as being an immoral hypothesis, as an infringement of 
the first religious principle of his mind apparently, the perfect 
equality of all before God; for, he says, “if God intervene thus 
irregularly in the affairs of men, the latter can hardly do other- 
wise than seek to become courtiers who expect all things of 
the sovereign’s favor.” The stigmata of St. Francis, whose ex- 
istence he admits, since he finds he has no chance of effectively 
denying, he regards as something inexplicable, but only in the 
same way as the extraordinary mathematical powers or musical 
gifts of an infant prodigy. 

Here_we have a key to the apparent paradox of a Unitarian 
minister, who does not believe in what St. Francis believed over 
and above all things—the divinity of our Redeemer—following 
the saint’s career with the most patient care and writing a really 
charming work in praise of it, who seems to deprecate even 
prayer to the Omnipotent lest it should be deemed the inter- 
ested flattery of a sycophant. What a singular notion of reli- 
gion for a minister of religion of any kind whatsoever! 

Translated by Louise Seymour 


* Life of St. Francts of Assisi. By Paul Sabatier. 
Houghton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Still this book is likely to work some good. It is calculated 
to set profounder reasoners thinking. They cannot fail to be 
struck by its manifest inconsistencies and the grand 4 priori ne- 
gation upon which it starts out, only to find itself arriving at 
a goal the very opposite to that for which it aimed in starting. 
This is one of the facts which the writer himself would re- 
gard as “inexplicable,” and not the least strange part of it 
is that he seems to be all unconscious of it. 

The Rev. J. W. Book, who has given the public some in- 
valuable popular treatises on vital subjects in the moral and 
spiritual life, has just issued another excellent one, dealing with 
the vexed question of mixed marriages.* Here he sets out, in 
the form of a dialogue between a priest and a young girl contem- 
plating a union with a non-Catholic, the various grounds of ob- 
jection to such marriages, and all the conditions that a Catho- 
lic must fulfil in order to have a valid sacrament. Nothing 
could be clearer than his exposition of the ecclesiastical law 
bearing on this momentous subject. The book is a most service- 
able one in a country situated like the United States. It is is- 
sued under the sanction of the Bishop of Vincennes. 

One of the most amusing books of travel, outside the class 
of the wholly humorous, is Mr. Guy Boothby’s new one entitled 
On the Wallaby. This is Australian patter for “On Tramp,” 
and in this case it signifies roughing it, to a large extent, across 
Australia, the Indian Ocean, and part of Asia. The spirit in 
which the journey was undertaken may be described as ultra- 
Bohemian, and the tone of the comment is rollicking almost to 
the verge of Mark-Twainism. Under all the jocosity, however, 
there is a full sense of the beauty of some of the scenes visited 
and a careful note of many a practical fact that may be useful 
not only to travellers but to scientists. The description of 
some of the Australian scenery is very fine. Some tolerably good 
“snap-shot ” pictures will be found scattered through the work. 

There are few writers who left more distinctive marks of in- 
dividuality than Father Faber of the Oratory. The peculiar 
trend of his sweet and gentle mind lay in consoling ways, so 
that his compositions have an especial value to those who are 
afflicted in spirit or wrestling with temptations or difficulties. 
The selection of his aphorisms + which has been made by Marion 
J. Brunowe gives us many of his most beautiful reflections. The 


* Mollie’s Mistake ; or, Mixed Marriages. By J. W. Book, R.D. Published by the au- 
thor, at Canneltown, Ind. 
+ Pearls from Faber, By Marion J. Brunowe. New York. 
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size of the volume renders it handy as a pocket companion. It 
would be hard to find a better little monitor. 

A second edition of Father Burke’s pamphlet on Catholic 
Ceremonies* has been called for. This is an excellent proof of 
the acceptable character of the work. It is indeed a most use- 
ful treatise, especially to those who labor under the desire to 
seek solace in the Catholic Church, and yet find a difficulty 
about questions of Catholic practice and the church’s ceremonial 
and ritual. The handy yet substantial shape in which the work 
is presented is a subsidiary recommendation. 


_ 
—— 





I.—THE FIRST DIVORCE OF HENRY VIII. IN STATE PAPERS.+ 


This volume may be considered as the work of two authors. 
The late Mrs. Hope collected from state papers and other con- 
temporary documents the materials of which it is composed, 
and wove them into a connected narrative; Father Gasquet 
thoroughly revised the MS. left by Mrs. Hope, examined and 
verified every statement by reference to the authority quoted, 
adding notes explaining the nature and character of the docu- 
ments, and in a few places correcting the text. In the Intro- 
duction, among other things, he adduces considerations which 
should modify the judgment generally formed, not only by Mrs. 
Hope, but by historians in general, as to whether Convocation 
in 1531 recognized the king as supreme head of the church in 
spirituals, Father Gasquet maintains that although the action 
of Convocation resulted in the recognition of the king as su- 
preme head in spirituals as well as in temporals to the displace- 
ment of the pope, yet the clergy carefully guarded themselves 
from making any such recognition, and that although they styled 
the king the Supremum Caput, yet that from the wording of the 
document and the proceedings themselves, as well as from sub- 
sequent history, it is clear that they intended to exclude from 
its notion the idea of any royal sfirztual jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Hope’s narrative affords, we believe, the first complete 
and thoroughly trustworthy account of that most dismal subject 
—the proceedings for Henry’s divorce—being drawn as it is en- 
tirely from first-hand sources. In some respects the facts she 

* Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. By Rev. J. J. Burke. New 
York, etc.: Benziger Brothers. 

+ The First Divorce of Henry VIII. as told in the State Papers. By Mrs. Hope. Edited, 


with notes and an Introduction, by Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co., limited ; New York: Benziger Brothers 
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brings to light tend to relieve the general darkness. She shows 
how unfounded is the assertion of Protestant historians that it 
was the fear of Charles V. which deterred the pope from grant- 
ing the divorce, and that his refusal was really due to a disin- 
terested love of justice irrespective of consequences. No one 
who is desirous of ascertaining the real truth about one of the 
most-important events in history can afford to neglect this work 
of Mrs. Hope and Father Gasquet. 


2.—BISHOP CHATARD’S STUDIES.* 


To the readers of this magazine it would be a superfluous 
task to commend to their favorable judgment the essays of 
Bishop Chatard. For the past quarter of a century they have 
had an opportunity of following his polished flow of thought 
on a variety of subjects connected with Catholic development, 
and we have no doubt they have profitably availed themselves 
of each. To the public who have not had such opportunity we 
would heartily commend the volume in which these papers are 
collectively presented. Many of the treatises have a direct 
present-day interest—notably those which deal with the educa- 
tion question in the United States and the temporal power of 
the Papacy. None can fail to be struck by the forcible reason- 
ing of these articles, nor to be charmed by their literary style, 
which is full of dignity and polish. 


3.—CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM COMPARED.t+ 


A popular edition of this invaluable work of Mr. Allies is 
welcome for two reasons: first, because of the expensive first 
edition several volumes are now out of print; and second, be- 
cause the price of the new edition will place it within the 
reach of every member of the ever-widening circle of Catholic 
readers. The new edition is due, we believe, to the initiative 
of Cardinal Vaughan, in whose opinion it is the best work in 
the English language on the relations between the doctrine 
and practice introduced by Christianity and the philosophy and 
morality of the Greek and Roman pagan world. The present 
volume includes a sketch of the Roman civilization, its external 
grandeur, and the internal conditions of Roman society. It 

* Occastonal Essays. By the Right Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, D.D., Bishop of Vin- 
cennes. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 


+ The Formation of Christendom. By T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London: Burns & 
Oates, limited ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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shows how this society was reconstructed by two forces im- 
parted by the Christian religion, by the knowledge, that is to 
say, which it imparted of God and of the human soul, by which the 
individual man was newly created. In two individuals, Cicero 
and St. Augustine, Mr. Allies finds and describes the contrasted 
types of the opposed principles of life -and conduct. Of the 
fourth lecture the revolution wrought by Christianity in society 
as a whole is the subject. The fifth and sixth lectures—the 
last in this volume—are devoted, the former to the new crea- 
tion of marriage, the latter to the creation of the Virginal life. 
No adequate notice can be given here of the way in which 
these subjects are treated, nor is it required by those who are 
already acquainted either with this or the other works of Mr. 
Allies, for they already know how firm is his grasp of princi- 
ples and how thorough he is in their elucidation. The main 
point which it is our object to call to our readers’ attention is, 
that they are now enabled to obtain at a moderate price one 
of the most valuable and important works of the present gen- 
eration; and while the price is moderate, the print and paper 
are all that can be desired in point of excellence. 
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THE hand of Anarchy strikes impartially as the 
“ foot of death. Its knife knows no discrimination 
: between the imperial autocrat and the freely elect- 
ed head of “the sovereign people.” Its latest great victim was 
the head of the French Republic. M. Carnot was assassinated 
on the evening of June 22, as he was driving through the streets 
of Lyons. He had gone there to take part in the /¢¢es inci- 
dental to the opening of the international exhibition in that 
city. His welcome had been one of rare enthusiasm, for his 
high character as First Magistrate had won him the respect of 
every class in France. It was his reliance on this feeling which 
led him, unhappily, into the death-trap which had been set for 
him. So demonstrative had the crowd become when_he appeared 
in the streets after going through the preparatory ceremonies 
that he said, as he drove through the cheering masses, “ Let 
them come and shake my hand.” Many approached the car- 
riage for that purpose, and amongst the rest his assassin. 

He is a young Italian desperado named Cesario Santo. He 
came with a bunch of flowers concealing the knife which was 
to put a stop to all the rejoicing. As the President reached 
out his hand the young scoundrel stooped forward, and before 
any one could arrest his arm he had plunged his weapon with 
tremendous force into Carnot’s body. The single stroke was 
enough. It took effect immediately, and the President died in 
a very short time afterward from hemorrhage. 


» 
> 





In order that there may be no mistake about their intentions, 
the anarchists followed up the blow by the assassination of the 
editor of an Italian newspaper, the Gazetta Livornese, on the 
Ist of July, in Leghorn. Signor Bandi, the editor, had incurred 
the odium of the anarchists by his outspoken denunciation of 
the murder of M. Carnot. The offence for which the President 
of the French Republic was sacrificed was his refusal to pardon 
Ravachol and Vaillant and the other anarchists who threw 
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bombs in the French Chamber, in a theatre, and in restaurants, 
and killed a number of persons. In the fact that the murderer 
of the President of the French Republic is a native of Italy 
there is convincing proof of the cosmopolitan character of this 
frightful conspiracy—a feature which ought to obviate the risk 
of international troubles arising from the dealing of authority 
with its members in any part of the world, and simplify the 
legislative processes necessary to prevent its further ravages. 


- 
> 





No time was lost by the French Chambers in carrying into 
effect the arrangements prescribed by the constitution for filling 
up the vacancy in the Presidential office. There were two 
candidates before the country already, as M. Carnot had 
intimated his firm determination not to offer himself for a 
second term. These were M. Casimir-Perier and M. Dupuy. 
M. Perier was elected on a first ballot by a majority just large 
enough to secure the finality of the vote, which is regarded as 
a very fortunate circumstance, as, had a second ballot become 
necessary, the antagonisms of parties are such that no decisive 
result could have been arrived at, and a political deadlock of a 
very grave character would have eventuated. 


_ 
> 





There is something strikingly suggestive in the fact that 
the editor who has been killed was one of those who accom- 
panied Garibaldi in his invasion of Marsala. Signor Crispi, the 
Italian prime minister, is another ex-Garibaldian; and his life 
was attempted only a few days before the murder of Sig. Bandi, 
as he was going through the streets of Rome. Saturn, not 
devouring, but being devoured by, his own offspring, is the only 
appropriate simile to these fathers of the revolution being devoted 
to destruction by the agencies they themselves had set in motion. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE strong personality of Miss Perkins is so well known to many through 

her interest in the Columbian Reading Union, that it may seem superfluous 

to commemorate a name not likely to fade rapidly from their recollection. Still 

it is a very gratifying, though painful, office to respond to a call for a short sketch 

to perpetuate the memory of her persistent individual work for the growth of 
Catholic Reading Circles. 

Julie Elizabeth Perkins was born in New York City, June 28,1857. She was 
the daughter of Mason A. Perkins and Julia Hagar. Her mother died when 
Julie was but two years old, leaving two other children. After her mother’s 
death her uncle by marriage, Mr. C. D. Nash, of Milwaukee, hastened East, in- 
tending to bring back with him one of the older children, but on seeing little 
Julie he at once decided not to leave her behind. At his home in Milwaukee this 
guardianship was lovingly continued. 

Miss Perkins’s early education was begun by the Sisters of Charity of the 
Cathedral parish of Milwaukee. Later she finished her studies at the Sacred 
Heart Convent in Montreal. While there she became enrolled among the Chil- 
dren of Mary; and it may be here noted that when upon her death-bed she re- 
quested that the medal of this sodality and her little crucifix be the only jewels 
buried with her. 

As a child she was of a bright, sunny disposition, although exceedingly shy 
and retiring. When we add to these qualities a gentleness and tenderness un- 
told, an entire forgetfulness of self, and a generosity ever ready to offer its strength 
in the service of others, we have a fair silhouette of Miss Perkins all through life. 

At an early age it was found that little Julie was not strong physically ; there 
were symptoms evident of an inherited heart-trouble, which made it seem wise 
for her guardians to direct her aspirations toward a quiet home life. This de- 
cision she accepted in a spirit of resignation, and thus found much time to spend 
among her beloved books and in quiet study. 

After her school-days were over, and while passing through the festivities of 
several social seasons, there recurred constantly a longing to continue the edu- 
cation begun at school. She had early learned the necessity of following a well- 
defined course under the direction of an experienced leader, and thus began to 
cast about for some one to guide her. These aspirations led her to join the Bos- 
ton Society to Encourage Home Study, and for a time she thought herself work- 
ing in the right direction. When, however, she discovered that this society af- 
forded her no instruction in her own faith as a Catholic, she found herself as much 
at sea as before. 

Miss Perkins then turned to the church, and, after vainly seeking with un- 
satisfactory results, she set about to formulate a plan for a society which might 
meet this want, and at the same time might be a guide to others in like position. 
She was amazed to find how little was being done,’in a systematic way, for 
Catholic women, after they had left the influence of the academies, the parochial 
and Sunday-schools. Her admiration for the religious teachers was most in- 
tense; still she realized that their sphere was extremely circumscribed in that they 
could not go abroad and remain in touch with women after they had been forced 
to become self-supporting, or had drifted into society. 

She fully appreciated the work of the clergy, but realized that they had not 
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the time to direct individual members of each parish. She decided that this work 
must be accomplished by means of a wide dissemination of our best Catholic 
literature, and that this must be done by the people themselves. She argued 
that they must be organized under a leadership which will be in touch with all 
classes at once, in a society for Catholics. From her own observation she be- 
came convinced that so long as we find some of the worst books within easy 
access, or find on the kitchen shelf the lowest specimens of current literature, 
we cannot expect to retain a high standard of thought. 

A crude plan was soon presented to a few friends, but met with opposition. 
This discouragement rather dampened her ardor for a while, but by no means 
destroyed the desire to perfect her plans. Every time an opportunity offered it- 
self these plans were brought to the front; and at last, in 1888, her dearest wish 
was fulfilled through the instrumentality of the Paulist Fathers, then holding a 
mission in Milwaukee. These noble men listened to her argument, and promised 
to do all in their power to further the interests of this philanthropic scheme. The 
result of it is the Columbian Reading Union of to-day. Miss Perkins in her 
modesty never claimed even the idea of the Union as her own, but rather laid the 
whole credit where so much of the work has certainly been done. 

Could the members of the numerous Reading Circles glance through the 
pages of Miss Perkins’s first petition and note the earnest thoughtfulness exhibited 
in this plea for the higher education of Catholic women, they would feel newly 
stimulated in their efforts. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Nash, Miss Perkins covered all the first expenses 
of the work for Reading Circles, and up to the time of her death she carried on 
as much of the correspondence, mailing of pamphlets, and arranging of new lists 
as her health permitted. Her enthusiasm never flagged, and proved so conta- 
gious that it, of necessity, brought success to any cause in which it had been 
enlisted. 

About the time the Columbian Reading Union was well under way, Miss 
Perkins’s health began to fail. This necessitated continued absences from home 
and the lake winds. Many of these sojourns were spent in the South among 
Catholic surroundings, which discovered to her active, observant mind a greater 
field than ever for the study of Catholics and their intellectual needs. 

At such times it was forced upon her how difficult it was to obtain Catholic 
literature either at public libraries or at book emporiums. She found that the 
former kept only such books upon their shelves as were most called for by both 
Catholic and Protestant readers, while the dealers claimed that there was not 
sufficient demand to warrant their keeping a supply of Catholic books.on hand. 
Here also she saw a work for the Union to accomplish. It must be instrumental 
in securing for Catholic authors recognition in libraries throughout the country, 
and it must urge this demand to force the supply. Miss Perkins understood that 
public libraries are established for the convenience of all, and that a constant call 
for books will soon place them upon the shelves. 

She went even farther than this—she hoped to be instrumental in collecting 
in large centres all the books read by the various neighboring Circles, and then, 
by loaning these in turn to new Circles, to create a constantly growing circu- 
lating library. It was her highest aspiration that the Columbian Reading 
Union should bear the standard which would keep the Catholic mind progres- 
sive with the world, and that it should educate its members to answer intelli- 
gently the various questions constantly arising in this age of doubt and scepti- 
cism. What the Union has already accomplished we all know; and that it is the 
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foundation of many new phases of activity among the laity is self-evident from 
its reports of progress. 

To the end she wrote letters full of a marked personality which inspired her 
correspondents to use their latent strength in noble efforts. Her letters were all 
sympathy, and in this forgetfulness of self lay the secret of elevating and assist- 
ing all that was good in others. In closing I can but reiterate the sentiment of 
one of Miss Perkins’s mourning friends: ‘Our loss is her gain! May her sweet 
spirit continue to influence the lives of those who live after her! May her good 
works multiply, and may our loving Saviour give her soul that happiness which 
surpasses all understanding !” 

LENORE A. HILBERT. 

165 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

* * * 

With the whirl of the telephone ringing in our ears, and the rush of the 
electric cars before our windows, our minds are so crowded with the effect of 
thought that we lose those early suggestions which in their fragile form contain 
the elements of action. Results oftentimes dazzle us with their magnitude, and 
one invention may open the mind to a vista sweeping out into limitless space ; 
but results at best are only consequences springing often from some unseen 
cause. At the present moment Catholics are waving applause over the Summer- 
School at Plattsburgh; and while castles in the air are building all around us, it 
is fitting that we pause a moment to pay a tribute to the memory of one whose 
earnest heart and cheery voice were ever ready to aid the Reading Circle move- 
ment. Her helpful influence was felt in many distant places where her letters 
found their way. 

The reason of the present intellectual movement among Catholics has 
demonstrated itself, but for many of its early triumphs we must turn to those 
numerous letters which flew from Milwaukee to the distant points where the 
plan found an echo. Through the words and between the lines breathed inspir- 
ation and enthusiasm which did much toward making the Circles possible. It 
was Miss Perkins who led the way for us to follow, her charming personality 
drawing to a focus scattered impulses struggling toward true culture. The 
thirteenth of last March this spirit returned to its Creator, and only through 
communication with her near friends and relatives since her death has the 
unusual beauty of her soul been revealed. In one of her letters, written in 1890, 
she said: “If I can only bring some little thought as aid, like cooling spring- 
water brought to the busy workers, I shall be pleased.” How well she gave 
encouragement and inspiration the various Reading Circles can testify. 

Miss Perkins most generously gave her time and energies to a large cor- 
respondence. Here and there communications in reference to the Circles 
developed into a personal friendship between the self-sacrificing advocate and 
her client. Selections from the letters which were the outcome of one of these 
friendships we are privileged to share with our readers, that many of us to 
whom Miss Perkins’s name is familiar may gain a closer insight into her beautiful 
character. The following sentence, written in 1889, gives a keynote to her 
nature: “ My life has been of late so filled that I am beginning to feel a pang 
of conscience whenever I place a pleasure before duty.” The letter closes with 
the kindness of the holy time, and she says: ‘For you do I wish all the joy and 
peace which come at this Christmas-time, more especially to the Catholic heart. 
; Since we may not yet meet, I send you a little photograph; if it could 
speak to you, it would wish you a merry Christmas.” 

In February, 1890, she wrote: ‘There is so much in all true artist natures 
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of struggle, sensitiveness, and discouragement that lies hidden from the world, 
which only knows, if it knows at all, of surface successes; but I think it is some- 
thing more than the languid appreciation of a sated world that is needed; it is 
the friendship which understands so much without being told of the under- 
current of struggle, which acts as a greater spur than ever gratified ambitions 
can. . . . My plans for the season have all been marred; an attack of la 
grippe culminated in pneumonia, from which I am now convalescing. My 
friends are anxious; but I long so to resume my correspondence, for you do not 
know what pleasure it has brought into my life. My friends here have kept me 
supplied with most exquisite roses, which have left a memory of bright mosaics. 
Besides being a member of a Catholic Reading Circle, from which I recently 
resigned as secretary, I am president—just a matter of compliment—of a literary 
club of eight ladies and eight gentlemen. The essays that have been read were 
truly excellent: on Looking Backward, Finance, Progress, Socialism, Arbitra- 
tion, Salons of Paris, etc. As I think we have been broaching rather deeper 
subjects than we can sustain, I may write for mine a Journey Round my Room, 
by way of giving freer scope. The idea of the club is to develop individual 
thought on general subjects, a facility of expression, and bring new information 
on subjects generally discussed but little known. We also contemplate attend- 
ing courses of lectures in a body. 

“ We have formed a delightful and enthusiastic Circle, which is a good sub- 
stitute for those whist clubs and useless evening amusements so much in vogue. 
It is really unique here, and is generally noticed and approved by our society 
friends; but we are limited in number, and will admit neither a critical nor indo- 
lent element. We had a most charming lecture given by Miss Starr, and I went 
with a party of friends who were delighted. But I fear I am exhausting your 
patience—this is so poor an effort, for the mental action corresponds so little to 
all the heart feels and would say. I write while reclining, but it is pure indo- 
lence, for I am going to be better than ever before.” 

“ MARIETTA, GA., May, 1890. 

“T wish to answer your letter ere I leave here, which will be in a day or two. 
I returned much improved, and certainly hope I may have health for some special 
good purpose in life. . . . Butperhaps we neglect our opportunities in every- 
day life; I often wonder, in the desire to concentrate all our energies upon some 
great event in life, if we do not miss many things along the wayside. There are 
some who pick the dandelion, the violet, and the golden-rod, while others pass 
them by, returning home either empty-handed or with one rare flower or 
mineral. 

“ Everything here has been very beautiful of late; the air is deliciously fra- 
grant with rose, honeysuckle, and locust-blossom. One grows indolent with the 
luxury of quiet rest in hammock and with a novel. But, somehow the rose-bushes 
are disappointing with their legion of buds opening daily in the warmth of sun- 
shine; one looks in vain for the perfect flower; occasionally one is plucked, but 
it droops and fades, scarce living out the day. After all, are not the hot-house 
plants the better? This century seems very like a hot-house where everything is 
forced. It is in God’s hot-house that the mind and soul must absorb light and 
grace, and be shielded from the storms outside.” 

“ DETROIT, MICH., July, 1890. 

“When your letter came I was in Madison, Wis. I came here to Detroit 
with a very dear friend, and at present am boarding with a charming Catholic 
family who live quite near the Jesuits, where I go often. I have met several of 
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the fathers. I stopped in Chicago on my way here, where I had a delightful call 
upon Miss Starr, who is much absorbed in her new book. 

“I called at several of the Catholic institutions, and have been everywhere 
cordially received. I find the little Catholic bookstore rather lightly supplied 
with books, though it is said that the demand is good at the holiday season. 
The Public Library has a fine collection of Catholic books. Most of the ladies 
whom I have met belong to the Children of Mary at the Sacred Heart, where 
they have their own library. Everybody seems familiar with good Catholic 
reading, making a charming Circle. The Jesuits, living so near, are a constant 
stimulus to every good deed ; there are societies for the church and for the poor, 
but none for reading; I think mainly because every one reads, and books are be- 
ing passed around recommended from one to another.” 


““ MILWAUKEE, November 15, 1890. 

“I was much interested in the account of the canal-boat trip. I really believe 
the ideal way of travelling is to go slowly enough to observe, and to receive im- 
pressions. We lose so much in our haste to annihilate distances. Does it not 
make you feel that we live in very narrow ruts when we confine ourselves to 
those who belong to our own class in life ?>—those, I mean, who exteriorly please 
us, and whose appearance does not grate upon our sensitiveness, I think, too, 
we limit our sphere of usefulness when we confine our efforts to those whose 
more intelligent acceptance of subjects flatters our pride. 

“My journey from Detroit to Cleveland was delightful; we went via the 
Detroit boat. While in Chicago I heard Mass sung by Father Tolton, a negro, 
in whom I was deeply interested, he was so gentle and kind. Since my return 
I attended a mission given by the Dominican Fathers. They are thoroughly in- 
terested in Reading Circles, and their ideas about the influence of reading are 
excellent. Father O’Neil, O.P., thinks our work must be of a missionary charac- 
ter. He thinks we can scarcely hope to form a taste among the mature, but that 
we may stimulate a desire in the young; prepare for those who are to come by 
removing present difficulties. 

“Our club of last year resumed again with increased membership ; our first 
paper was ‘Salons of Paris, and Why We Lack Them Now.’ We decided that 
magazines, papers, and clubs have become more or less substitutes; at least they 
are avenues for the thought that was once confined to the salons. We have be- 
come so engrossed with the work of the club as to find all other social amusements 
insipid, and we have members whose social life is beset with opportunities for 
enjoyment. One paper is read in an evening, the topic given out two weeks in 
advance; the reader selects two or more members as aids in conversation after 
the reading, who continue and develop the main ideas never exhausted in one 
short paper. This gradually induces all to enter the field, and conversation is 


really quite intelligently promoted.” 
“ FEBRUARY, 1891. 


“My own little room, into which I wish you could come some day, for it is 
only here that I have my most confidential chats with friends both in person and 
on paper. I havea dear little writing-desk ; alas! usually in sad confusion, with 
letters, circulars, etc. On it is my best friend, a statue of St. Joseph; over it my 
diploma of a Child of Mary received at the Sacred Heart, Sault-au-Recollet, near _ 
Montreal, and over that a head of Mater Dolorosa. I have two book-cases and 
many little mementoes of friends, and though I were to be always alone, I could 
never feel lonely amid such surroundings. . . . My brave effort to give up 
social intercourse has become a source of amusement to my friends. It takes so 
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much time and strength that it is long before one can accumulate the forces, 
and direct them into channels of more general benefit. As to the Union, it is 
progressing admirably. I am now sending the circulars to all the academies 


and convents in the States and Canada.” 
“ APRIL, 1891. 


“So often I have struggled against those merely amusing occupations, which 
perhaps best fit one to please the people of the world, and I have tried to be- 
come wholly absorbed in defining some line of action that would usefully con- 
sume restive energy. Though we cannot all have the same interests, occupa- 
tions, and tastes, we ought not to limit our sympathies. Our influence, I think, 
is very dependent upon our power of appreciation and capacity of enjoying things 
outside our specialty. I have come to the conclusion that Catholics as a class 
are by far the most liberal, because they cultivate the heart as well as the head. 
We must keep our sympathies fresh. I often rather enjoy a sort of kaleidoscopic 
view of society; but somehow it comes with an effort, and I feel an after effect 
as of nothing but colored bits of glass—illusions all—which taken from their set- 
ting would be dull. Do I speak of society disparagingly ? No; only when it is 
made the chief end and aim of the best years of one’s life. I think there is a 
class of society people who are much in earnest, and who have great ability, but 
who are really much neglected by those who could have a beneficial influence in 
suggesting different channels of usefulness. The very restlessness of society 
people indicates dissatisfaction. 

“T have been reading the Lzfe of Father Hecker. How near to us seems 
the spirit of the modern saints; those who have had to struggle with the same 
elements with which we must all more or less come into contact. I had just 
finished the Life of St. Anthony, a most excellent and patient friend of mine, 
and was lamenting that I knew nothing of his struggles, inner life or trials, mere- 
ly of his marvels, when it flashed across me, that had the human element been 
brought into view, I should have loved the saint for himself, whereas he is almost 
lost sight of in the greater power and glory of God.” 

“ NOVEMBER, 1891. 

“T remember my director always repressed my impatient desire for im- 
mediate action. I am beginning to understand now that we dissipate our powers 
before we concentrate them. It is hard to recognize one’s limitations. I have 
wondered if the intellectual life, with its varied needs, would not prove a worthy 
occupation for a body of women. My connection with the Union convinced me 
that the Circles which did the best were governed by some priest; but in most 
cases the clergy are too busy to devote much time. In convents a religious oc- 
casionally devotes herself to arousing an interest for the Circles among the pupils. 
But I believe more effectual work could be done by those who would give them- 
selves wholly to some special line of work for which they would be adapted by 
taste, natural ability, and education. Ofcourse I do not mean the sacrifice of all 
social life, but to mingle not for one’s gratification but for greater influence.” 


“ MARIETTA, GA., May 18, 1892. 

“You will be somewhat surprised to hear from me at this distant place ; 
but let me introduce you to my surroundings. The climate, warm and dry with 
display of pines, is desirable. The town of twelve hundred or so is composed 
mostly of darkies, but some real old Southern families live here, and people from 
the North. There is a good library, with one Catholic book by Cardinal Gibbons. 
There are few Catholics, so Mass is said once a month in a private house, the 
priest coming from Atlanta.” 
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“ SEPTEMBER, 1892. 

“T have been fascinated by Father Hecker’s conception of the religious life, 
and believe it the best method for this century. I am most anxious for a corre- 
sponding order for women; it would afford a means by which women might act 
upon society without being absorbed by it. Some good friend has sent me the 
papers of the Summer-School proceedings. What a charming time they must 
have had in addition to the intellectual opportunities !” 


“ COLUMBIA, S. C., February, 1893. 

“T left home earlier than I had intended, feeling the first effects of cold 
weather. My Christmas was a quiet, pleasant one, and the religious are very 
kind to me. Columbia is a quiet place. The streets are wide, with rows of large 
trees arching and shading them. The days are like May, balmy and fresh. The 
little church next the convent is devotional, and services are held there and at 
the convent chapel, a dear little nook for repose and reflection. Father Fuller- 
ton presides, everything is well attended, and the people very devout. Much 
prejudice has been removed, many converts made, all of which show zeal, and 
active effort from some source. Much too is attributed to the Ursulines. Just 
here I thought how much is going to be appreciated the opportunity of attending 
the Summer-School. How dearly I should love to go to Plattsburgh !—a feast of 


reason and a symphony of beauty.” 
“ NORFOLK, VA., January 18, 1894. 


“This is almost too late for a New Year’s greeting. . . . Thegreat Fair 
was certainly ideal ; but not only has man blotted it out, but the elements. The 
fire was burning as I passed through Chicago en route South. Yet the influence 
of the Fair will be felt in every department. I think we have some things as 
Catholics to be very proud of. 

“ One of my greatest pleasures of the season was a visit from the Rev. Father 
McMillan, who preached to our congregation in Milwaukee at High Mass, and 
all were delighted. 

“The Summer-School—perhaps some time we may meet there. I was 
pleased to know of the number of teaching orders represented. In the death of 
Brother Azarias I too felt a personal loss. My good friend, let me assure you 
that my friendship is as firm as though we had met.” 


Thus the letters end. The closing words in reference to Brother Azarias— 
“a personal loss ”—echo through the hearts of so many of us to whom Miss Per- 
kins was a friend! In March a letter from the director of the Columbian Read- 
ing Union came with the announcement of her death in Norfolk. And so she 
passed beyond the scenes amid which she wrote so bravely and so cheerfully. 
Her inspiration and encouragement goes on, her spirit moves with us still. To 
the Reading Circles those generous hands, now so quietly closed, gave an impetus. 
As the work of the Union and Summer-School expands, becoming an intellectual 
feature of the age, we learn to more fully appreciate the part due to its origina- 
tors. We do not feel that Miss Perkins has gone from us, but that she has gone 
before us, to carry the early fruits of the Reading Unions to the Church trium- 
phant. She has taken the aims to their final resting place, the eternal glory of 
God. The pleasure derived from her friendship will not be forgotten; the honor 
of sharing the work to which she was devoted is still within our reach. “A gra- 
cious woman shall find glory, and the strong shall have riches” (Proverbs, chap. 
o JOSEPHINE LEwIs, 
188 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








